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Notes and News 


It is a pleasure to note that The Univer- 
sity of Kansas City Review has recently had 
several stories and poems published in the 
new magazine, Best Articles and Stories: 
“The Signature” by Elizabeth Enright (Best 
Articles and Stories, March, 1958), “Shadow 
of a Magnitude,” by R. V. Cassill (Best 
Articles and Stories, April, 1958) are among 
the stories that have been reprinted. Other 
stories thus honored were mentioned in our 
last issue. ““New Birds Will Sing,” a poem 
by Norman Nathan and “War Memorial,” 
a poem by Dorothy Brown Thompson, were 
also reprinted in January, 1958, and in May, 
1958, respectively. 


Charles Angoff’s “Where Did Yesterday 
Go?” (The University of Kansas City Re- 
view, Summer, 1949) received the honor of 
publication in The Best American Short 
Stories of 1950, edited by Martha Foley. In 
1951, 1953, 1954, 1955, amd 1956 Mr. 
Angoff was given Distinctive Story Rating 
in The Best American Short Stories for 
works originally published in our magazine. 
He is the author of many poems, a trilogy 
of novels (Beechhurst Press), a volume on 
H. L. Mencken, and other works. 


Joseph E. Baker (editor of The Reinter- 
pretation of Victorian Literature) is Profes- 
sor of European Literature at the University 
of lowa. He taught as Professor of Ameri- 
can Literature in France in 1954-1955 and 
is the author of The Novel and the Oxford 
Movement. 


Mary Ward Brown’s story “The Flesh, the 
Spirit, and Willie Mae” (originally in The 
University of Kansas City Review, Autumn, 
1955) received Distinctive Story Rating in 
Martha Foley’s Best American Short Stories 
of 1956, published by Houghton Mifflin Co. 


The poet J. R, Brownfield is a member of 
the Department of English of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont at Burlington. 


Allison L, Burnett was born on a farm 
along the St. John River, the boundary be- 
tween Maine and Canada. He is a graduate 
of Bates College and has studied zoology in 


the Graduate School of Cornell University. 
His poems have appeared in The Canadian 
Poetry Magazine, The London~ Magazine, 
The Antioch Review, and other periodicals. 


Melville Cane has published poems in 
many magazines, His volume Making a 
Poem: An Inquiry into the Creative Process 
(Harcourt) has challenged the attention of 
many artists and teachers of literature. His 
book And Pastures New, composed of his 
collected poems and an essay “New Horizons 
for Poetry,” was published in 1956. 


Victor Chapin is the author of two vol- 
umes: The Hill and The Lotus Seat, both 
published by Rinehart. His Road Company, 
a novel, is to be published in the fall by 
Houghton Mifflin. He has written for The 
Reporter, Maclean’s Magazine, The Paris 
Review, The Arizona Quarterly, and other 
magazines, 


“Study in Gray,” a story by Le Garde S. 
Doughty (The University of Kansas City 
Review, Winter, 1955), was on the Roll of 
Honor in Martha Foley’s Best American 
Short Stories of 1956. His poetry and fiction 
have appeared in various periodicals. 


Jerome Ellison has been a distinguished 
contributor to The Saturday Evening Post 
and other magazines. 


Elizabeth Enright — poet, short story 
writer, and artist—has received many 
honors. Her fiction has appeared in several 
volumes of The Best American Short Stories 
and in Prize Stories: The O. Henry Memo- 
rial Awards in 1946, 1949, and 1955. She 
has published work in Harper’s Magazine, 
The New Yorker, The Yale Review, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Mademoiselle, and 
elsewhere. 


Ted Isaac received his A.B. at The Uni- 
versity of Kansas City. His work has a 
peared in many magazines, including The 
University of Kansas City Review. 


George Loveridge, a frequent contributor 
to our magazine, has had stories in Best 
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Three at the Bridge 


A Pasticcio in Memory of James Franklin Lewis 


Mary GRAHAM LUND 


They stood in shadow at the edge of time 

In that pale country of harshly broken dreams 
And listened as the rhythmic hammer fell 
Smashing the crystal moments of bright thought. 


They chilled to see the shattered fragments fall 
Like ice about the bridge whose mossed abutments 
Stood firm as when young Moses and Trismegistus 
Carefully placed the bricks. 


“The parabola is broken,” 
Said Wheelright, “jagged and broken still 
As when Crane leaped into the gray-green sea.” 


“It will be built,” said Fletcher, “when God takes thought 
And flings it through space and time; it bridges something. 
Our friend James Lewis saw farther than the rest: 

He flung the lines out generously; they hang still, 

Rusted and broken, and dancing in the breeze 

But they will be woven into cables strong as truth.” 


“T can be patient,” said Lewis. “I loved the truth 
Too well to acknowledge it soon. If I left any steel 
Or polished stone or bit of painted clay— 

If any rhyme-carved bone or metered wonder— 

It will be found among the fragments of the day.” 


John Wheelright turned and muttered restlessly 

Of “Magnet West against the Magnet East, 
Ascendant Mars and waning sickle Moon,” 

But Fletcher said, “Our thought, passed into future 
Will yet be wrought into hope’s theorem 

Of the coming day, and Frank’s adventure pushed 
Beyond the break, forged into glorious day.” 


The hammers clatter still; the moments fall— 
The crystal moments fall; but some are caught 
And firmly fused—we walk a little farther, 

Reshaping thought to fit the forms of beauty. 


The Ascent of Hill 999 


JEROME 


was climbing a hill. It was a 

gentle slope and the going was 
easy, but it was unfamiliar. The 
whole terrain was country he hadn’t 
seen before. It was twilight—time 
he made contact somewhere. He 
tried, while walking, to get his bear- 
ings. 

Something important had hap- 
pened, and he didn’t know just what 
it was. Some abrupt change in troop 
disposition, maybe: some far-reach- 
ing command the platoon hadn’t 
heard about. It even occurred to him 
to wonder why he was going up the 
hill, instead of down. 

Of course, he was accustomed to 
going up hills, not down. There had 
been Hill 3 and Hill 201, Hill 58 and 
Hill 500. The designations of the 
hills had zigzagged up and down the 
scale of numbers, but the general 
progression had always seemed to be 
upward. 

“When we get to Hill 999,” he 
remembered quipping to Sergeant 
Slats Merritt, before they had had 
their difference, “that'll be my day.” 
Maybe this was Hill 999. 

Yes, part of going up the hill was 
sheer habit, but that wasn’t all. It 
was brighter toward the summit 
than toward the valley, and he felt, 
in this twilight, a hunger for light. 
Nor was that all. You walk the way 
you’re facing, and the last he could 
clearly remember, he’d been going 
up a hill. 

That was it, they’d been taking 
a hill. The whole battalion was in the 


Pre sin EDDIE STONE 


ELLISON 


action and he had been with the 
platoon, as usual. Olson and Green- 
berg and Jones had been strung out 
behind him, and ahead of him was 
Sergeant Slats Merritt. 

“Awright, you guys,” the sergeant 
had said, and had got up and moved 
ahead. Then he had got up and 
moved ahead. Then what had hap- 
pened? 

He heard a low moan, as of a 
man in pain. He’d heard such sounds 
before. But he’d been with somebody 
then, had been able to tell who was 
making the sound, and know where 
it was coming from. This came from 
nowhere and everywhere; it just 
was. He hurried on up the hill to- 
ward where it seemed a little 
brighter. 

Far ahead, he saw a man coming 
down the hill. Now that he saw him, 
he had the feeling that he’d been 
expecting him all along, that it was 
according to plan for somebody to 
meet him. This man was just right, 
the very kind he’d like to meet in a 
place like this. 

*“Hi, Eddie Stone,” the man said. 

Eddie said, “Hi.” 

He was a round and florid little 
man in his forties. At first, Eddie 
thought, you might take him to be 
a successful and artistic pastry chef, 
and then you’d say no—there’s too 
much in the noggin; he must be a 
college professor who just looks like 
a pastry chef. He had an air of know- 
ing a lot more than he told you. 
There was nothing at all surly about 
this withholding of information, 
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just a good-natured certainty that 
you wouldn’t be able to understand 
it anyway, so what would be the use 
of telling you? Besides, you’d soon 
be finding out for yourself and that 
would be better. 

But the best thing about the 
round and twinkling-eyed man was 
the fullness of his companionship. 
He made you feel that as long as you 
were with him everything was all 
right. 

Together, they walked on up the 
hill. Eddie looked back from time to 
time, and then ahead. It seemed to 
be getting a little brighter. Behind 
were tumbling clouds of grey mist, 
merging at what seemed to be the 
edge of a sharp declivity into the 
valley—into blackness. Apparently 
they had already accomplished the 
hardest part of the ascent. Ahead, 
the terrain was open and free and 
gentle. Very far ahead—and high— 
was a promise of increasing 
brightness. 

There was the moan again, louder 
this time. Eddie froze. He looked at 
his companion, who gave no sign 
that he’d heard. Yet Eddie knew he 
had heard, and just wasn’t saying 
anything. 

In a little while they came to a 
tent. It looked like a command-post 
tent, but there were no vehicles 
around and no men—just the tent. 
The rotund man held the flap for 
Eddie, and he went in. He was sur- 
prised to find that the inside was as 
bright as outside, though there was 
no lamp. Just the same all-pervading 
twilight, only a little brighter at this 
altitude. 

There were four men inside—a 
young air force general, a civilian 
mechanic, and two pfc’s about his 
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own age. All were bareheaded and 
dressed in fatigues; none were 
armed. 

So this, Eddie thought, was his 
outfit; this was the force that was 
going to take the hill. It didn’t 
bother him that it was small and 
poorly equipped. He knew they were 
going to take it, that was what they’d 
come for. The only thing he didn’t 
know was how. 

The men were sitting on folding 
camp stools. They rose and ac- 
knowledged the rotund man’s intro- 
ductions. “Stebbins,” the twinkling 
man said, and the general nodded. 
“Howe.” The mechanic smiled. 
“Hartwig. Palmer.” Eddie more or 
less automatically looked around for 
the coffee-and gear, and saw that 
there wasn’t any. Then he realized 
that he didn’t particularly want any 
coffee-and, which was kind of sur- 
prising after such a long climb. 

His host found a stool for Eddie 
and one for himself. In the act of 
taking it, Eddie stopped still: the 
moan again—almost a scream this 
time, long-drawn-out and tapering 
to a choked silence. It was more 
terrible even than when he’d been 
alone. Shaking, he sat down. He’d 
thought, for a moment, that he’d 
recognized the voice. It had sounded 
a little like the voice of Sergeant 
Slats Merritt. 

“Ever hear the cry of birth?” the 
twinkling-eyed professor said. “A 
new-born baby’s first cry?” 

Eddie thought for a moment. 
“Just on the radio,” he said. “One 
New Year’s Eve. They took the mi- 
crophone to a hospital and got the 
first sounds of the first baby born 
in the New Year.” 

““How did it sound to you? Glad? 
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Happy?” 

“No,” Eddie said, ‘‘scared—des- 
perate.” 

“How we protest,” the professor 
said. Eddie couldn’t see that the re- 
mark had anything to do with the 
discussion. 

The group settled into silence. It 
was not the bored, moody silence 
they used to know sometimes in bar- 
racks. Nobody suggested cards to 
break the monotony—there was no 
monotony. They were waiting for 
something. Eddie let himself become 
a part of the quiet. 

He got to thinking about Slats 
Merritt, how they had had their fall- 
ing out. He had been mad at Slats, 
all right. It had been over the thing 
at Hill 58. They were getting near 
the top that time, and were held up 
by this mortar. Since somebody had 
to go around behind, and quick, 
Eddie had gone around behind with- 
out waiting to be told. And quick— 
but not quick enough—they pinned 
him down. Leaving his helmet, jacket 
and rifle to be pinned down, he’d 
run like crazy and planted his 
grenade. When he looked around, his 
rifle was spitting fire, covering him. 
It was Slats, and all that part had 
been fine... 

But the captain, having seen part 
of it, thought it was worth a medal, 
and that’s what brought the trouble. 
From what the captain saw, he 
reached the conclusion that the 
medal belonged to Slats. Slats took 
it. He, Eddie, refused to be so petty 
as to protest; Slats refused to be so 
big as to come clean, so it was a 
standoff. 

Now, looking back, it was hard 
to understand why he got so mad, 
and stayed mad so long. He’d prob- 
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ably done things as stinking himself 
—and many times—if he ever took 
the trouble to remember them. And 
after all, Slats had been right in 
there, covering him. What was a 
medal?—a hunk of tin. If it made 
Slats happy to have a hunk of tin, 
let him have it. He was sorry, now, 
for all the things he’d done—things 
nobody could ever come right out 
and put a finger on— to make things 
tougher for Slats. Suddenly he was 
glad he’d once had Slats for a buddy. 
He wanted Slats to be well and 
happy... 

“Now we’re getting somewhere,” 
the professor said. ““We ought to be 
able to shove on pretty soon.” 

Eddie looked up, realizing, all at 
once, that the professor knew every- 
thing he’d been thinking. Oddly, he 
didn’t resent the lack of privacy; it 
was all right that the professor knew. 
In this place it was the professor, not 
he, who knew where they were and 
what they were supposed to do. 

“Okay,” Eddie said. 

But nobody made a move to go. 
They just sat there, waiting for 
whatever, or whomever, they were 
waiting for. Eddie waited too, 
thinking. 

He thought about little things 
from a long time ago. Not with a 
hunger and desire to hold them close 
again, not as he had thought about 
them so many times in camp, but 
just quietly glad he had known them 
once. 

The time he was a little boy, not 
more than eight or nine, and had to 
get from Arabel, where he’d been 
sent on a shopping errand, back 
home to Barlow Corner, but had lost 
his carfare. The old interurban elec- 
tric had been running in those days 
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—it must have been one of the last 
years it ran. He’d waited at the 
pickup, and the old barrel-topped 
car, with the barred plow out front 
and the throaty “foo—oop” of a 
whistle, had come rocking along. 
He’d been scared half to death be- 
cause he didn’t have any money. 
Then—and it was the only time it 
ever happened—the car stopped so 
he was at the motorman’s end, not 
the conductor’s end, and the door 
opened. 

“Step lively, son.” 

It was old Mr. Short, the motor- 
man. In a little while the conductor, 
a severe, thin-faced man named 
Bowes, came forward. 

“This passenger paid his fare?” 

Eddie had looked up at Mr. Short, 
feeling small and scared. 

“Guest o’ the road,” Mr. Short had 
said, “‘on a kind of inspection tour,” 
and winked at Eddie. Mr. Bowes 
went back to the rear platform, leav- 
ing just the two of them, himself 
and Mr. Short, up front. The world 
was all theirs, that afternoon. They 
swayed and bucketed over the coun- 
tryside in that old car as if it had 
been the first magic carpet. They 
clattered hollowly over Coon Creek 
Trestle, swung dizzily around Dead 
Man’s Curve, cruised cleanly through 
the tall corn, Eddie thrilling to his 
toes with the “‘phsh-sh-shhh—paah- 
ah-ahhhh” of the air brakes, the click 
of the rheostat, the responding surge 
of the motors. 

Little, simple things . . . Times he’d 
felt wind-driven rain in his face, or 
the sun; times the cool water of the 
lake had fingered his body, gently 
supporting. The first time he'd 
flown in a transport through the 
great pillars and vaults and caverns 
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of the big cumulus clouds, after so 
many times, as a boy, looking up at 
them from the ground and wonder- 
ing what they were really like up 
close. The times the rumor would 
get around that they’d just run a 
batch of cherry pies over at Thor- 
haug’s bakery, and two or three of 
the guys would get over there and 
chip together and buy one, and take 
it around in the lot and eat it while 
it was still almost too hot to put in 
your mouth. 

The time he’d gone hunting, and 
had been trapped in the middle of 
the woods with a feeling of tender- 
ness, and couldn’t shoot anything. 
There were too many living things 
all around, and they were all too 
friendly and unfortunate and un- 
derstandable, and they all belonged 
there so—as he belonged there. How, 
when he got home, his father asked 


what he’d shot, and he’d said, ““Noth- 
ing.” How his father had grunted, 
but he’d kept his secret, the great 


secret between himself and _ the 
whole unspeaking universe, that he’d 
been able to kill and had chosen 
not to. 

The time in San Francisco, he and 
Slats Merritt, before they’d sailed. 
He’d met this girl—Lucy her name 
was—and then Slats had happened 
along. My, she was a pretty girl, 
Lucy. And Slats had come along and 
seen them, knowing he could take 
her away if he made a real effort, 
and for a minute Eddie thought he 
was going to. But he’d just half- 
saluted and grinned and passed on, 
kind of saying, without words, 
““Have a good time, friend.” 

What a winter it had been up at 
McCoy that year, getting their 
basic! That was when he really got 
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to know Slats, during those twelve 
long, cold weeks at McCoy. It had 
been harder for Slats than for him, 
but it was no breeze for anybody. 
Slats was from Fond du Lac. Of 
course it got cold in Fond du Lac 
too, but Eddie had an idea that Slats 
had never been out in the cold much. 
Slats was always pretty much of a 
town boy. 

It was kind of surprising, in fact, 
that they’d come to buddy up so 
well. One seemed to be almost every- 
thing the other wasn’t. Maybe that 
was just it: they sort of rounded 
each other out. 

Not that they hadn’t had certain 
things in common—if not in experi- 
ence, at least, in aspiration. Both had 
been two years out of high school 
when they went into the army. Both 
had wanted to get a degree at Madi- 
son and Slats had actually finished 


his freshman year there. And here 
arose one of their typical differ- 
ences. Eddie had worked a couple 
of years and saved his money; when 
he got to Madison he was going to 
take engineering, either agricultural 


or mechanical. When he’d asked 
Slats what he’d taken at Madison, 
Slats had said, “Liberal Arts.” 

Liberal Arts. The words had such 
a fine sound, taking in everything 
that was glittering and exalted and 
colorful—and different from agri- 
cultural engineering. A Liberal Arts 
man. It had a dashing sound. 

That was the word for Slats, all 
right. Dashing. He was lean and 
good-looking and well-coordinated 
and he caught on to things quickly. 
He loved to get out in front and 
take over, and everybody liked to 
go along with him. Nobody was sur- 
prised when, shortly after basic was 
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finished, he’d been singled out for 
sergeant, and often took over as 
platoon leader. Eddie supposed that 
somebody like Slats needed somebody 
around who was good with firearms 
and tools and liked to stay in line, 
just as a fellow like himself needed 
somebody around who was dashing. 

Anyway, they’d done a lot of talk- 
ing that winter, and it was all good 
talk. They got to know each other 
so well he bet he could go right into 
the Merritt house, there on Taylor 
Street, which he had never seen, and 
tell which was Slats’s room by the 
books on the shelves, the pinups on 
the wall, the patterns of the shirts 
and shorts and socks, and the junk 
in the bureau drawers. The same was 
true in reverse. The little house in 
Barlow Corner where the family had 
lived all these years had been for 
Slats to know almost as he himself 
had known it. 

Slats would like it, he thought, 
with this outfit. He’d like the stake- 
out, too, taking this hill. He’d fit in 
and belong, you just felt it. And if 
they were going to take this one, 
they certainly could use another ex- 
perienced hand. 

The moaning started again. It 
kept on and on this time. It wouldn’t 
stop. Eddie didn’t think he could 
stand it. He looked at the others. 
Their expressions hadn’t changed, 
except that they were maybe a little 
more attentive. It rose to a scream 
now, a scream that came and went 
as a man would draw and exhale 
breath. It drove in through his ears 
and clawed at his nerves, it wouldn’t 
stop. Eddie put his head in his hands 
and cried. He cried and cried as long 
as it went on, it was so terrible, and 
when it was over he still had his 
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head in his hands and was still crying. 

When he had finished he said, 
“How could you stand listening? It 
was the cry of death.” 

Eddie kept his head in his hands 
for a long time. The silence was 
there again, the special kind of si- 
lence, warm, alive, expectant. At 
last he looked up. Everybody was 
looking at him, all five—the profes- 
sor and the general, the two pfc’s 
and the mechanic. They all seemed 
to expect something of him. Was it 
time to go? 

All right, let’s shove. Let some- 
body start, I’ll follow. No, it wasn’t 
that, but something else. Finally, the 
professor put it into words. 

“Don’t you think you’d better go 
and get this one?” 

Eddie stared at him. 

All at once Eddie knew what he 
was supposed to do. He got up and 
pushed the flap wide and went out 
into the twilight. Above, high up, 
was the brightness—beckoning, 
drawing. Down toward the valley, 
over the cliff, was the blackness. 
With the greatest effort of will he 
had ever summoned, he turned his 
back on the light, and went down 
toward the valley, where the twi- 
light was deeper, where the shadows 
were. 

He could see him coming a long 
way off, way down there in the 
shadows. There was the walk, the 
swing of the arms, the trousers 
drawn tight over the lean buttocks 
that had given him his nickname. 
Private Eddie Stone hurried on down 
the hill, and met him. He had that 
bewildered look. His thoughts were 
clear to Eddie: “Separated from the 
platoon, somehow.” Some order came 
down, maybe, that he hadn’t got 
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straight, or hadn’t been told of, some 
order from higher up. 

“Hi, Slats,” Eddie said. 

“Hi, Eddie,” said Sergeant Slats 
Merritt. 

Eddie turned and fell in stride 
alongside him. Together they walked 
up the hill toward where the twi- 
light was brighter. 

“Here,” Slats said after a while. 
He put something in Eddie’s hand. 
It was a piece of metal attached to 
a ribbon. 

Eddie looked at it and then looked 
at Slats. He laughed, and let it fall. 

They both laughed. 

When they got to the tent every- 
body was outside, waiting—the two 
pfc’s and the mechanic, the general 
and the professor. 

The professor twinkled a look at 
Slats and Eddie, and then said, you’d 
almost have thought it was Slats him- 
self, it was such a good imitation, 
“Awright, you guys.” 

Eddie smiled. Slats looked sheep- 
ish, then he smiled too. They all 
started up the hill again, up toward 
where it was brighter. 

It was funny, Eddie thought, how 
much conversation could go on in 
this place without anybody making 
word noises. There was some other 
language. He knew with certainty 
what was in the heart of each man. 
He knew that each one was happy, 
just as he was, with his own happi- 
ness known to all the others, happy 
to let everything go, so they could 
go on, together, to what was better, 
and finer, and brighter. They 
pressed on up the hill, and, as they 
went on, the twilight and the shad- 
ows fell far behind. It got brighter, 
and brighter, and brighter. . . 


The Middle West: A Case of Identity 


JosePH E. BAKER 


westerners never define their 

own region as a reality, even in 
their own minds. Consequently there 
is a great gap in the concept of 
America possessed by other people 
who have never seen the Middle 
West, and to whom I would like to 
say something like the following: 
Anyone who thinks of travelling in 
the Middle West is likely to want to 
know, What is there to see in the 
Middle West? That is an embarrass- 
ing question. There are things to 
see, but “sights” do not dot your 
tour every few miles, and altogether 
there are not enough of them to lead 
you on from one thing to another 
over a long extent of highways. Let’s 
face it. One does not tour the Middle 
West as one tours New England or 
Quebec, Brittany or Louisiana, Colo- 
rado or Scotland. “Why Sir, if you 
were to read Richardson for the 
story,” said Dr. Johnson, “you would 
hang yourself.” If you went to the 
Middle West to find glamor, ex- 
citement, and variety, you might 
hang yourself. But Dr. Johnson ad- 
mired Richardson’s novels pro- 
foundly for other things. He did not 
mean, “Don’t go through Richard- 
son.” And I do not mean to say not 
to go through the Middle West. 
Quite the opposite. 

It can’t be avoided anyway. You 
may actually not set up a plan with 
destination Middle West — and by 
some chance you may never seem to 
have any business in Chicago — but 
if you are going from Idaho to 
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Maryland, or from Pennsylvania to 
Texas (or if you live at the edge of 
the Grand Canyon and want to see 
what it feels like to stand at the edge 
of Niagara Falls, or vice versa) it 
would take some ingenuity to avoid 
the direct route through the middle 
of the country. So, without ever in- 
tending to, you would have to see 
the Middle West. 

Now right there we have one of 
the characteristic traits of the Mid- 
dle West, a trait that makes the 
region a little difficult to get hold of. 
I mean a certain lack of insistence. 
Other lands spring at you and assail 
your sensibilities at every angle. You 
have to fight them off. The Middle 
West lets you alone. A department 
of the state government of North 
Carolina does a brilliant job of whet- 
ting your appetite and telling you 
why you want to travel in North 
Carolina. Any parallel activity in 
most Midwestern states is comically 
insignificant. Far from hoping to 
attract tourists, the local members 
of the Chamber of Commerce are 
making their own plans to get away 
and go elsewhere for vacations. 

Nevertheless, it is quite false to 
define the Middle West as a region 
where everyone wishes he were liv- 
ing somewhere else. Many people live 
there by choice. Yet it is surprising 
how few of them say to themselves, 
“TI am living here because I like the 
Middle West,” as one might say that 
of New England, or the West, or 
France. They seldom say, “I like to 
live in the state of Ohio”—or Iowa, 
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or Illinois—as they might say they 
like to live in Florida, or Virginia, or 
Vermont, or Texas, or Oregon. They 
don’t say, “I like Johnson County, 
or Moultrie County, or Cook 
County,” though such declarations 
may be paralleled for counties in the 
South. The nearest anyone is likely 
to come to such a confession is to 
say, “I like it here,” meaning “‘in this 
town.” Often there really are re- 
gional preferences involved, but they 
are not mentioned. “We live here 
because I was born a few miles 
away,” or “This is where we found 
the best job,” or “We didn’t move 
because we wanted our children to 
finish school here.” At times there is 
in the background—unexpressed—a 
tacit feeling that if the person who 
has said something like this should 
move away, he would choose to go to 
some other place “like this one.” 
Even then he may not formulate the 
concept “Middle West,” nor in his 
mind’s eye envisage any map. 

The qualities that distinguish the 
Middle West are not entirely in- 
visible. They can be experienced by 
the ‘‘outsider’’ just travelling 
through. I quote that word because 
nobody is thought of as an “out- 
sider.” It is not common for a Mid- 
westerner even to think “I am a 
Midwesterner; you are not.” It is 
significant that the borders of the 
Middle West sometimes seem so 
vague. Are Missouri and the Dakotas 
Midwestern? Occasionally Kentucky 
is shown on maps as a Midwestern 
state, though surely the differences 
in life on the two shores of the Ohio 
River should set that as one of our 
most definite boundaries. In other 
parts of the world, patriotism be- 
comes more intense as one approaches 
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the boundaries; so the inhabitants of 
the Saar wish overwhelmingly to be 
German and the inhabitants of Al- 
sace to be French. This does not hold 
true of the Middle West. There are 
Ohioans who think of themselves as 
Easterners, and Nebraskans who are 
to all intents and purposes Western- 
ers. Some Missourians continue to 
make Confederate flags. Mackinac 
Islanders were not offended when 
one child referred to it as being out- 
side the United States. Just where, 
between Cleveland and Rochester, 
would you draw the boundary line 
between Midwest and East—as one 
can draw it with precision between 
French and English Canada? 

But there is a Middle West. For 
the year 1954-55, I was a Fulbright 
professor in France, teaching Ameri- 
can literature and civilization in va- 
rious universities. The directrice of 
one collége asked me to give a lec- 
ture to the students of English in her 
school on the subject of the Middle 
West. “Some of them,” she said, 
“hardly know it exists. They have a 
Civil-War picture of the South and 
a gangster image of Chicago; they 
know about New York City, Holly- 
wood, and the cowboys in between!” 
And these French are people with a 
deep friendly interest in things 
American. So it was my pleasure to 
tell them many things about an area 
twice as large as France which has 
such a curious ability to disappear 
from sight. Even for some of our 
own countrymen it can seem to 
vanish. For example, our literary 
critics sometimes treat the Middle 
West as a negligible quantity, in spite 
of its important writers, a mistake 
never made for New England, New 
York City, or the South. And only 
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the Middle West can find itself pre- 
sented in movies with no care to dif- 
ferentiate it from southern Cali- 
fornia. 

In contrast to the Midwestern lack 
of regional self-consciousness, we 
find in France the most developed 
and the most significant regional 
movements. After making various 
analyses of regional culture in Amer- 
ica, I seized the opportunity to ob- 
serve parallel phenomena in France; 
only then did I realize the force of 
this interesting fact: different prov- 
inces have regionalisms that differ 
not only in degree but in kind. In 
France to be patriotically Breton is 
very different from being patrioti- 
cally Provencal or Auvergnat. This 
can be applied to America: There are 
people living in Minnesota and Indi- 
ana who think of themselves as 
Texans, or Bostonians, or New 
Yorkers, and not always because of 
their place of birth. To be self-con- 
sciously a New Yorker or a South- 
erner is a matter of pride; to be self- 
consciously a Midwesterner is often 
a matter of humility. Perhaps that 
is not too bad—humility is a virtue. 
But I have often urged that the Mid- 
dle West has carried this too far— 
that it would be good for America if 
Midwesterners had more pride in 
their own region’s contributions to 
civilization. 

For example, Abraham Lincoln is 
the greatest expression of Midwest- 
ern social and political principles, 
distinguishing that region from the 
South more sharply than the Ohio 
River. He also distinguishes the Mid- 
dle West from the East where he was 
patronized for his lack of polish. Yet 
Lincoln became a great national fig- 
ure, a distinctly Midwestern contri- 
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bution to America and to that genu- 
ine Americanism which is welcomed 
all over the world. You might think 
that his speeches, his career, would 
play an important part in Midwest- 
ern education, at least in the high 
schools. This is not true. The native 
roots of a profound political culture 
remain roots; they have not been cul- 
tivated until they could flower into 
a rich local culture. 

Consider, for example, the Old 
South’s doctrine of State’s Rights, at 
the opposite pole from Abraham 
Lincoln’s political philosophy. Now 
Midwesterners are still on Lincoln’s 
side of that issue; most Ohioans and 
Minnesotans would laugh if you 
tried to get them to become passion- 
ate about the rights of Ohio or Min- 
nesota. No group has less state pride 
than Midwesterners. But though the 
Midwesterner is opposed to “State’s 
Rights” he has usually given the 
matter little thought, can hardly for- 
mulate the issues involved, and is not 
at all familiar with Lincoln’s views 
on the matter. In contrast, many 
Southerners know some form of the 
doctrine of State’s Rights. Likewise, 
the New Englander is more likely 
than the Midwesterner to think of 
his state as having an interesting his- 
tory and to know the biographies of 
some of the greatest men who have 
grown up in New England. 

The symbols of Midwesternism are 
not lacking. If the tourist wishes to 
make an American pilgrimage, be- 
tween visiting Independence Hall in 
Philadelphia and the Alamo, he 
might well go to New Salem in Illi- 
nois and see the restoration of the 
village of log cabins where Lincoln 
grew into his career. And, of course, 
one should visit the Lincoln home in 
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Springfield, and one should read 
some of Vachel Lindsay’s poetry. 
Everyone who wishes to catch the 
homely feeling of Lincoln’s land 
should read Carl Sandburg’s life of 
Lincoln, at least the first portion 
called The Prairie Years. To the eye, 
to the ear, New Salem and these IIli- 
nois writers of poetry and prose can 
create for the imagination a sense of 
the Middle West. 

Yet it is characteristic of the Mid- 
dle West that New Salem had to be 
reconstructed; it had disappeared 
entirely because it was not well lo- 
cated for business. It was not a 
deeply rooted village such as one 
finds in Europe. The Middle West 
does not have real villages—tiny cen- 
ters of social life. The nearest town 
is so near and cars are so common 
that farm people can go to town for 
their entertainment, their market- 
ing, their high school education, even 
their church attendance. As the Mid- 
dle West has no villages, it also has no 
class of peasants, sharecroppers, 
country bumpkins, or odd rural 
“folk.” Probably this can be said of 
few other important farming areas 
in the world. In travelling through 
the Midwestern countryside day 
after day it is easy to get a false im- 
pression of agrarianism. To correct 
it, one must stroll around in the 
towns after work hours and see how 
much the farming people feel at 
home there. It is misleading to speak 
of the Middle West as a region of 
farmers, for the typical Midwestern 
farmer is a business man, in psy- 
chology a bourgeois running a 
mechanized production unit on 
commercial principles. He is not 
particularly “rural.” He is already a 
“small-town man,” and when he 
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moves to town he does not feel that 
he has made the kind of change 
which an English country squire, a 
Western rancher, or a Southern 
plantation owner or sharecropper 
would feel if he moved to town. 
When he is in a big city he is not 
easily spotted. He is not looked up to 
as a country gentleman or looked 
down upon as a “hayseed.” This is 
true even in Chicago, where I have 
simply not been able to tell whether 
the man across from me on the “El” 
lived there—in one of the largest 
cities of the world—all his life, or 
was a farmer from near Decatur, 
Sioux City, or Indianapolis. (The 
farmer is so urban that I almost left 
out the word near in the preceding 
sentence. ) 

Knowing that much, the traveller 
can begin his trip across the prairies 
and plains. I would not have him cut 
it short. If you speak to me of mo- 
notony, I will answer that what you 
will get is a cumulative effect, like 
spending several days on the ocean. 
It is the very repetition that becomes 
impressive. The astonishing sameness 
builds up into a sense of weight and 
scope which is no illusion. The rest 
of the United States and conse- 
quently the whole human race has 
been deeply influenced by the politi- 
cal power wielded by this homoge- 
neous land and the advantages 
accruing to politicians who hail from 
those states. Think of such diverse 
leaders as Eisenhower, Stevenson, 
Truman, Wallace. There is no place 
in the world where so many people 
live so far from the sea, and from 
daily seaport contact with foreign- 
ers. And not only does it have no sea- 
coast; it has no mountains, and no 
mountaineer pockets of antique folk 
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culture. (The Ozarks are already 
outside the Midwest; they serve as a 
boundary separating it from the 
South.) Its virtues are not those of 
variety — except in the changes of 
weather from day to day! Part of the 
fun of a trip through the Middle 
West is to notice scenes hundreds of 
miles apart that could be mistaken 
for one another. If you were dropped 
unexpectedly into some Midwestern 
towns by parachute and were asked 
to guess where you were, you might 
make a mistake of a thousand miles. 
It is a landscape of interchangeable 
parts. For that reason it is an appro- 
priately American landscape. Taken 
all together, the United States is a 
land of immense scenic variety, with 
some of the wettest, driest, tallest, 
flattest—filled, empty or barren, or 
fertile—places on earth. 

American civilization, our ways 
of life, do not show so much variety 
as one meets in travelling one day in 
Europe. Therefore American scenery 
misrepresents us—outside the Middle 
West, where even the scenes are simi- 
lar. To those tourists who find such 
unchanging scenery and identical 
towns and cities rather depressing, 
the following observations may be 
worth considering: No region exists 
primarily for the tourists who go 
through it, and when people are not 
touring, there are advantages (as 
well as disadvantages) in having, for 
hundreds of miles around, other peo- 
ple who know the same life and face 
the same problems in the same terms. 
And this similarity in the horizontal 
direction is accompanied by similar- 
ity in the socially vertical direction; 
that is, there are no great class dif- 
ferences. The schools and universities 
have long taken for granted not only 
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the non-segregation of races, but 
also the integration of social classes. 
The richest and the poorest families 
in a Midwestern state have children 
living as equals in high schools and 
colleges throughout this immense 
tract. In this and other ways the 
Middle West has achieved democracy 
—in the very radical sense of equal- 
ity in ways of living—more com- 
pletely than any other large assem- 
blage of population in the history of 
the world. Other nations and regions 
have looked upon equality as an 
ideal; the Midwest first organized a 
society where equality was a power- 
ful and overwhelming reality. 
Chicago is the exception in this 
vast extent of homogeneousness. I 
am not quite sure that Chicago is to 
be considered a Midwestern city, or 
wishes to be so considered. The typi- 
cal Midwestern traits do not come to 
flower in Chicago; and in that sense 
Chicago is more detached from its 
surrounding territory than any other 
metropolis in the world. It is as 
unlike the “hinterland” beyond as 
Monaco or Danzig. Sometimes Chi- 
cago seems to me to belong more to 
Pennsylvania than to Indiana, to 
Wisconsin, or even to downstate Illi- 
nois. Though at times this impression 
is countered by a Midwestern, “small- 
town” feeling about Chicago—espe- 
cially if one has just arrived there 
overnight from New York City— 
the Middle West I have been describ- 
ing here is not Chicago. The other 
large cities in this area seem to me 
much more representatively Mid- 
western. Chicago, after a promising 
beginning, even failed to establish 
itself as the cultural and literary 
center of the region in which it is so 
strategically located. If during your 
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travels you wish to read a Midwest- 
ern newspaper, choose no Chicago 
paper but something like the Kansas 
City Star, the Des Moines Register 
or a state-university daily like the 
Illini. For the Middle West as such 
I would route my explorer around 
the Windy City. 

But I would like to have him go 
through Iowa City, to see, for ex- 
ample, Old Capitol — the building 
which housed the first state govern- 
ment of Iowa—one of the most 
beautiful pieces of architecture in 
America. It is a good example of the 
Midwestern use of European culture 
—following the lead of Thomas Jef- 
ferson— which appeared immedi- 
ately after the log-cabin stage of pio- 
neering. And since we must not 
undervalue the cuisine of the Middle 
West, I would have my ideal tourist 
eat a typical meal, at its best, at Curt 
Yokam’s, just west of Iowa City. 
This is a characteristic product of 
Iowa, for here is a restaurant, one of 
the most satisfying I know of (and 
I have eaten in more than sixty in 
Paris)—which is run as part of a 
system of farms. It is hard to know 
whether to call Mr. Yokam a farmer 
who runs a restaurant or a restaura- 
teur who owns his source of supply. 
This kind of integration is simply 
not found in Europe. The meals 
served there will let you know how 
the Middle West eats, and its most 
popular dishes are as regional as any- 
thing you find in Virginia, or Cape 
Cod, or Provence, or Vienna. Perhaps 
the European visitor should be re- 
minded that usually the best Ameri- 
can cooking occurs in the home and 
that he cannot judge our eating hab- 
its by the average restaurant. Out- 
side my own city and with only a 
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mention of the chain of Bishop cafe- 
terias in nearby cities such as Cedar 
Rapids and Davenport, I turn you 
over to your guidebooks on good 
eating, but I would urge the traveller 
in the Middle West to take special 
pains to choose his restaurants, as 
well as his newspapers, if he wishes 
to sample the best. 

From Iowa City to the Lincoln 
land in central Illinois is a trip of 
one day, one of the several days it 
takes to cross the Middle West. It is 
typical of other day-trips in this: 
Central Illinois and eastern Iowa look 
so similar that it would probably 
take someone who, like myself, has 
lived for twenty years or more in 
each place to perceive their differ- 
ences. In passing from one of these 
regions to the other one can go 
through a corner of Missouri, which 
differs more perceptibly from the 
surrounding territory. And one may 
wish to go there to make a pilgrimage 
to the haunts of Mark Twain around 
Hannibal. 

If Lincoln is obviously not a 
Southerner, Mark Twain is obviously 
not an Easterner. He seemed crude 
to New England and unsophisticated 
to New York, though he was neither. 
Writing at the same time were Hen- 
ry James (whose sentences are often 
so crude) and Henry Adams (whose 
attitude towards the monuments of 
European culture is so unsophisti- 
cated). They speak for an East ut- 
terly foreign to Mark Twain’s world. 
And though Mark Twain was born 
in a slave state, he wrote perhaps our 
most brilliant satire upon certain 
Southern attitudes, such as those to- 
wards the Negro. But if Mark Twain 
is clearly no voice of the South or of 
the East, he does belong to the Far 
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West, as well as to the Middle West. 
He is the greatest literary expression 
of our “West” before the term is 
clearly differentiated between 
Middle and Far. And even today this 
unity is not completely broken — 
for example, in pronunciation of 
English. And according to an au- 
thoritative article by Rickey Holden, 
editor of American Squares, the style 
of square dancing which prevails in 
the Middle West is variously entitled 
“Western” or “Colorado” or “Calif- 
ornia” style, after its other habitats. 
This, I am sure, is partly because 
there seems to be more glamor at- 
tached to something named ““West- 
ern” than “Midwestern.” 

And that is just what differenti- 
ates the Middle West from the Far 
West — this lack of glamor. You 
can see it with the naked eye in the 
difference between scenery that re- 
peats itself for fifteen hundred miles 
and scenery that changes every few 
hours. It is felt in the spirit of cities 
in Oregon and Washington, where 
the difference from Midwestern ci- 
ties may not meet the eye. The glam- 
or of the Far West finds an extreme 
expression in the cowboy movie, 
stimulant to dreamers all over the 
world, product of the technology 
and the climate of California today, 
evoking the mountains and the des- 
ert and the historic past of the whole 
region of mines and ranches. A very 
different kind of excitement is 
meant when someone tells you that 
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San Francisco is “the most interest- 
ing city in the United States.” 

Against all this Western glamor 
place Midwestern life in its worka- 
day world with its prosaic virtues. 
What is it that seems to stir Mid- 
western youth to keenest enthusi- 
asm? Usually nothing more roman- 
tic than getting a job or training for 
a vocation. And isn’t this typical 
Midwestern attitude itself a trait of 
modern civilization? Everywhere 
young people are becoming more 
work - conscious, less leisure - con- 
scious. Ours is a world in which even 
poetry has become more prosaic, has 
turned to prose rhythms and prose 
language to create a new and more 
“modern” beauty. I do not wish to 
deny that this development has its 
dangers. But it does make the Middle 
West seem important. 

The Hollywood America, flashed 
on screens all over the world, is not 
the Midwestern America. That is the 
most important distinction to be 
made. For the rest, the observer 
should keep in mind that the spirit 
of the Middle West has been ex- 
pressed best by Lincoln and Mark 
Twain, up to the present our great- 
est masters in the combination of 
democracy, humor, and realism. It 
is pre-eminently the region of the 
common man, with the widest distri- 
bution of the good things of civili- 
zation ever seen in human history. It 
should be better known by those 
living beyond its borders. 


Spring Chant: Navajo to Tsegihi 
Curtis WHITTINGTON, JR. 


The night is common, save the dying 
by broken lock and splintered door, 
paired birds pass and child is man; 

I hold my word tight in throat 

and dance to self’s oblivion. 


The grievers grieve, denying their dying, 
golden clappered bells silver ancient trees 
(greater than flaming horn 
of the sculptured dead) ; 
silent and spiral, softly swirling, 
the charred chiseled wind whirls 
clear the crane-streaked sky, 
lyring the flawed chapel forest 
with a great ring of endless light. 


Dawn’s house of innocence, 

with the owl and hare 

I feel the dank, dark clouds heave 

and the thunder stone 

at your shattered door. 

Grief dancing the word and pigeon death, 
I celebrate my clapper’s crying and 

I am ashamed before the earth. 


A View by Lightning 


ELIZABETH ENRIGHT 


O MAURY, asleep in the 
armchair, a look of youth had 
been restored. Virginia, his 
wife, noticed it. Perhaps it was that 
the expression of pain, or the appre- 
hension of pain, was gone from his 
face. Also he slept tidily, like a 
young person. His mouth stayed 
closed and he did not whinny or 
puff. His crutches stood propped 
against the wall, waiting. 

The others were quiet for his 
sake; Jack, Maury’s brother, was 
reading the paper gingerly, trying 
not to crackle, and Virginia was 
darning socks, a dull hypnotic task. 
Fay, her sister-in-law, had gone up- 
stairs to do something to her face. 
Virginia gave a loud unexpected sigh 
and above the paper Jack’s eyes 
looked at her sharply; he had very 
penetrating clear grey eyes. He 
smiled, and she smiled back. “So 
hot!” she whispered. But she loved 
the heat and did not know the rea- 
son for her sigh. 

There had been a drought for 
weeks; the night air smelled of dust, 
and even the moths rustling and 
purring on the screens had a parched 
look. When the wind moved it made 
a papery restless sound, and far away 
the thunder mumbled to no purpose, 
as it had done for many nights. 

Virginia looked again at her sleep- 
ing husband. He had the appearance 
now of what he really was; or at least 
of what he had been meant to be, she 
thought. People sometimes achieved 
this look, or perhaps returned to it, 
in sleep, or in the concentration of 


work, when they had forgotten 
themselves for a while. She remem- 
bered an elderly woman she had sat 
next to on a crowded bus one sum- 
mer day. Furtively she had glanced 
again and again at the stern remark- 
able profile until the woman, sensing 
her attention, had turned and smiled. 
There was a jovial gleam of gold: 
“Brother, am I sweatin’!” she had 
said, and all the fantasies of heroic 
discipline, of tragedy and renuncia- 
tion which such a face engendered, 
were dried up in the north light of 
reality. Yet probably she had her 
tragedies ... What would people be 
like if they were denied the power of 
speech, Virginia often thought. 
Without language and the habits of 
language and the influence that 
words impose on action, what would 
they be like? Without the cliché that 
demeans experience, or the exposure 
by language that alerts the snob, 
would men be wiser? Kinder? More 
what they ought to have become 
when they decided against being 
animals? 

The thunder rumbled, this time 
a little louder; the pendants on the 
candelabra tinkled weakly. Fay’s de- 
scending heels pecked at the hollow 
stairs, clack, clack, and she came into 
the room talking: “While I was up- 
stairs I...” Then she saw Maury, 
stopped with an exaggerated look of 
caution and apology, and tiptoed hu- 
morously, in the manner of a small 
child, to the couch. “While I was 
upstairs I started packing,” she whis- 
pered. “I thought I’d get the worst 
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of it over with.” 


“Oh, I wish you and Jack didn’t 
have to go!” Virginia said, meaning 
it, thinking of the evenings ahead. 
Two years of pain and disappoint- 
ment had made Maury testy, unrea- 
sonable, in many ways a stranger 
when they were alone. 

“T wish we didn’t! This has been 
such a fun time,” said Fay, who had 
been badly affected by her name. 
She was small, thin, bright, and 
talked in a light rapid voice; her girl- 
hood prettiness still cast a ghostly 
light in middle age. Having no chil- 
dren she had seemed to feel the need 
of being her own child; of being 
Jack’s own child, affectionate, easily 
hurt, easily pleased—addicted to the 
use of the word “fun” as an adjec- 
tive, and to the use of easy endear- 
ments which had not much to do 
with love. 

“Oh, Virginia, you’re darning 
socks!” she whispered reproachfully. 
“Jack, sweetie, look she’s darning 
Maury’s socks! Don’t you wish you 
had a wife like that? Honestly I’m as 
helpless with a darning needle as I 
would be with a— with a cricket 
bat!” 

“T still follow the custom I estab- 
lished when I was fourteen,” Jack 
said. ““When my socks get holes in 
them I throw them in the incinera- 
tor. You’re a rare woman, Virginia.” 

“[’m not all that virtuous, never 
fear,” she said. “I just wait and wait 
— sometimes I’ve waited a year — 
while the holey socks reproduce and 
multiply; then suddenly something 
falls in place, a shutter clicks, and a 
voice says: ‘All right, go ahead, 
Darn.’ And I do. I answer letters the 
same way.” She held the sock up on 
her hand, smoothing the woven spot. 
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“T don’t recommend it as a method.” 

“Wool socks. An August night! 
Your shutter picked a queer time to 
click, sweetie.” Fay put up her dry 
little hand to smooth her hair back. 
“Oh, it’s so hot!” 

Maury stirred, moved his head. In 
his sleep he was slowly preparing to 
wake up. Fay brightened. 

“Shall we have a game later?” 

“Of course, if you’d like.” 

Fay regained the look of what she 
really was whenever she played 
bridge, Virginia thought. Something 
calculating, mature and_ shrewd, 
came into her face and her manner. 
Even her voice deepened, her laugh- 
ter took on a brusqueness, and she 
who was normally neat as a bird 
scattered her cigarette ashes and 
kicked her shoes off under the table. 

The night had become breathless. 
Jack laid his newspaper aside. “Do 
you suppose the world’s stopped 
turning?” 

They all looked toward the win- 
dows. When had there ever been 
such stillness? The moths on the 
screens were motionless, transfixed; 
the wind was dead. Somewhere 
“Halt!” had been commanded... 

And then in their faces there was 
a great insult of light, and the air 
burst with a bang. Fay screamed, 
and Maury jerked from the last of 
his sleep, stared at them blinking. 
“What happened?” 

“Lightning hit somewhere near,” 
Jack said. “But the drought’s over. 
Listen.” 

The thunderclap might have been 
a door or a floor exploding open, for 
rain now fell on the roof, on the 
land, in a vast heavy body like a 
dropped ocean. 

“Oh God, the windows!” Virginia 
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sprang up, shedding socks. “Help me, 
Fay!” 

“Oh, sweetie, Jack will; I couldn’t, 
I’m petrified! Maury, let me sit on 
the floor beside you.” 

“Come close, kitten—that’s right. 
Put your head on my knee,” Maury 
said, gentle from his sleep. He laid 
his hand on Fay’s head, stroking the 
greying permanent curls as if she 
really was the child she played at 
being. 

“Don’t forget the attic,” he called 
to the two running up the stairs. 

The abrupt, comforting sound of 
windows closing came from above, 
where the wet East wind was lash- 
ing at curtains, scattering letters, 
slamming doors. With each light- 
ning-flash the mirrors brightened all 
together. 

“Remember the attic!” shouted 
Maury faintly, from below, and they 
went, more cautiously, up the last 
dark stairs. 

The attic still held all of summer’s 
heat, though rain was drubbing the 
roof and a draft turned the clothes- 
bags slowly on their hooks. 

“T can’t budge this one,” said Vir- 
ginia, at the window, and Jack came 
to help her, knocking against lug- 
gage. 

When they had mastered it to- 
gether they stood for a moment, 
looking out. The lightning showed 
the willows blanched, bent double, 
the seething hedge and the white, 
cowed river. Inside, it showed each 
to the other; each pale, startled face. 
He took her hand, then put his arms 
around her. 

“No.” 

a a 

“Yes,” she said. “Oh yes, oh yes 
. . -” How long have I known this 
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without knowing it, she thought, 
and as if he had listened to her mind 
he said: “I’ve known this for a long, 
long time.” 

The thunder overhead was like the 
breaking of a city, and rain drove at 
the panes in gusts. Each time the 
lightning glared a dressmaker’s form 
stood forth, firm and commanding; 
respectable as a queen. It had be- 
longed to Maury’s mother. 

“Darling Virginia, I’ve loved you 
for years.” 

“And I’ve loved you for years. 
But I’ve only known it for a 
minute.” 

The lights started up and van- 
ished, started up and vanished. The 
storm was like a cave around them. 

“But there’s nothing we can do!” 
she whispered in consternation. 

“T know. Just this little minute 
and then nothing.” 

“To be this happy all at once and 
then to know that you'll be 
wretched. That’s what’s so awful: to 
know that one is going to be so hope- 
lessly and tediously wretched!” 

“T shouldn’t have told you; I was 
never going to. The lightning jarred 
it out of me.” 

“Oh, thank God it did! I don’t 
care about the wretchedness . . .” 

The sounds of enormous breakage 
continued overhead; and the queenly 
form continued to light up at inter- 
vals like a celebration of virtue. 

“Vir-ginia! Ja-ack! Where are 
you? Come on down!” Fay’s distant 
calling sounded peevish. She was 
ready for her game. 

“We're just coming,” Virginia 
answered in a brisk false voice. 

“Oh, Jack, good-bye!” 

“No. Never say it.” 

In the hall below she turned to 
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look at him despairingly, and he took 
her hand and pressed the palm 
against his cheek. 

As they came down the stairs into 
the living room they saw that Fay 
was still sitting on the rug by 
Maury’s chair. She looked up at 
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them. 

“I would have brought the card 
table out but I was too terrified to 
open the—why, what’s the matter? 
Why Maury, see, I’m not the only 
coward in this family! Don’t they 
both look scared to death?” 


A Rose Pulsed 


J. R. BROWNFIELD 


A rose pulsed beneath the raindrops, 
A moment only—that moment 
Between seeing and forever, 

And that was enough. 


The rose pulsed beneath raindrops 
A moment, and then died 

Petal by petal, like a thought, 
Against the scent 
Of its budding. 
But I remember, 
And it was enough. 


Enough to know 


That centuries of rain 

Cannot deluge that moment 

Between seeing and forever 

When a rose pulsed beneath raindrops 
And I brushed like a thought, 


Petal by petal, the calyx of all spring. 


People Like That 


Mary Warp Brown 


bor in the next apartment right 

away, according to small-town 
custom. She saw her go in and out — 
a young woman in the early twen- 
ties, like herself — but Sara was so 
well received socially that there was 
no time to get acquainted. When at 
last they met at the back-yard 
clothes line, it was she who took the 
first step beyond a nod and a smile. 

“I’m Sara Ingram,” she said, 
“From next door.” 

“Pleased to meet you,” said her 
neighbor in a friendly, unaffected 
manner. “I’m Miz Wilson.” 

She pronounced it Will-sun, very 
slow and southern. She was a slender, 
pretty ash-blonde who did not look 
at all the way she talked, except for 
vaguely countrified posture and an 
ungraceful, heel-first sort of walk. 

“My husband teaches at the Uni- 
versity,” Sara said. ““We’re new.” 

“My husband he works at the 
picture show,” Mrs. Wilson said in 
turn. She smiled and a dimple ap- 
peared in one smooth cheek. ““Works 
all night and sleeps all day, I tell 
him.” 

“You have an adorable baby.” 

“That’s Little Robert.” Mrs. Wil- 
son pinned up a diaper. “How long 
have you been married?” 

“Two years.” 

Looking sideways at Sara, Mrs. 
Wilson grinned. “It’s time you had 
one,” she said. 

Sara told Arthur when he came 
home to lunch, and he laughed — 
too much, she thought. 


Giri did not meet her neigh- 


“But she’s nice,” Sara concluded. 
“T like her.” 

And her liking for Mrs. Wilson 
continued to grow. After being with 
the members of her own set, all 
bright and ambitious, it was a relief 
to be with someone out of the run- 
ning. Mrs. Wilson didn’t know and 
didn’t care about anything beyond 
Robert, Little Robert, and where to 
save a penny on groceries. She could 
quote the price of shortening, soap, 
canned goods and meat from every 
grocery store in town. Sara got into 
the habit of dropping over in the 
afternoon when Robert was at work. 
Mrs. Wilson would go on folding 
diapers or ironing. 

“F told Robert, I said, ‘Miz Ingram 
is not stuck up one bit,’” she re- 
ported one day. 

“Why should I be?” 

“Well, you’re in Society.” There 
was no envy — only simple honesty 
in the mild blue eyes. 

Once Sara tried to straighten out 
the matter of names. “Why don’t 
you call me Sara?” she suggested. 
“Everyone else does.” 

But Mrs. Wilson, who had never 
divulged her own first name, shook 
her head. “I couldn’t hardly change 
now,” she said. 


By degrees Sara became aware of 
Mrs. Wilson in her deepest conscious- 
ness. As she came to know the sched- 
ule next door, she turned down the 
radio when Little Robert was asleep. 
She set the alarm clock on a pillow 
so as not to awaken Robert. Coming 
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back from a party in the late after- 
noon, she would think of her neigh- 
bor at home nursing all that time. 
Driving off at night, she looked back 
at the lonely light next door. 

“How do you suppose she stands 
it, never having any fun?” she would 
ask Arthur, who did not share her 
interest in the Wilsons but was in- 
clined to dismiss them as “people 
like that.” 

“Maybe she gets a kick out of 
keeping house for old Robert.” 

“But she doesn’t have any friends.” 

“She has you and the postman.” 

It was amusing about the postman. 
Mrs. Wilson always had a letter from 
her home in Mississippi. If she had 
no friends here, she had a host of 
relatives who wrote faithfully on 
lined tablet paper, in stamped envel- 
opes that said “Return in five days 
to.” Mrs. Wilson never failed to 
meet the postman. 

“The radio said rain today,” she 
would say. 

“T’m looking for it. My corns are 
killing me,” he would reply. The 
postman would hand her a letter. He 
was past middle age, and he glared 
at Sara as though it might be her 
fault that his feet hurt. But he al- 
ways smiled at Mrs. Wilson. 

Sara did most of the visiting, since 
Mrs. Wilson seemed to feel out of 
place in the Ingram apartment. She 
would have nothing at all to do with 
Arthur. 

“Why do you always leave when 
Arthur comes home?” Sara asked. 
““He doesn’t even know you.” 

“Lord, I wouldn’t crack my lips 
around that man.” 

“But why?” 

“And him a English teacher? I 
can’t talk, and I know it.” 
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“But Arthur doesn’t care!” 

“Well, be might not, but I do.” 
Like the matter of first names, the 
subject was closed. 

Sara soon found herself wanting 
to do something for Mrs. Wilson — 
any little thing to relieve the mono- 
tony of her days and weeks. But 
what? She offered to keep Little 
Robert and let the Wilsons go to 
church one Sunday. She thought 
they must be strict sectarians of one 
kind or another, but Mrs. Wilson said 
Robert wouldn’t “darken the door 
of no church.” She considered hav- 
ing them to mid-day dinner, but 
Mrs. Wilson wouldn’t talk to Ar- 
thur, and Robert probably wouldn’t 
talk to her. So weeks went by and 
she did nothing. 

Then she had a whimsical idea. It 
was almost time to entertain her 
new Homemakers Club, and the 
program was entitled “News in 
Foods.” Why not invite Mrs. Wil- 
son? Mrs. Wilson was interested in 
anything about food, and besides 
she might like a glimpse of what she 
called “society.” No one would 
mind. “This is my neighbor,” Sara 
would say by way of explanation. 
But neighbor seemed apologetic or 
downright disloyal, when she 
thought it over. “This is my friend,” 
she decided to say. 

“Mark it down on your calendar 
now and don’t forget,” she told Mrs. 
Wilson well in advance. 

Mrs. Wilson colored faintly but 
said nothing. 

Sara spent a full week getting 
ready. First she washed windows and 
curtains, then she waxed floors. Her 
furniture was either hand-me-down 
or second-hand, but the accessories 
were good. She had the right pic- 
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tures, a new living room rug, and of 
course Arthur’s books. The whole 
effect was typical of an instructor’s 
abode where the aspects of culture 
varied but the absence of means 
did not. 

Finally Sara polished silver and 
got out good china. 

“There are a few put-ons in that 
bunch,” she explained to Mrs. Wil- 
son who dropped over from time to 
time to look on in interested silence. 
“T don’t want them looking down 
their noses at me.” 

Watching Sara make cookies on 
the day before the meeting, Mrs. 
Wilson shook her head. 

“Lord, I wouldn’t go to all that 
trouble for nobody,” she said. 

Tired and under pressure, Sara 
felt a flare of irritation. Most people 
would lend a hand, she thought, 
turning from hot stove to piled-up 
sink. She remembered former neigh- 
bors wanting to help, insisting on 
helping, offering flowers and little 
extras. 

Oh well, Mrs. Wilson didn’t know. 

Next morning Sara ran over next 
door. 

“Would you help carry in plates 
this afternoon?” she asked, offering 
Mrs. Wilson a good friend’s dubious 
honor. “My kitchen is no beauty, 
and I’d just as soon they didn’t see 
it. I’ll give you the high-sign at the 
end of the program and we can 
slip out...” 

At lunch, which was refrigerator 
scraps and a coke, Arthur teased 
about the all-out preparations. 

“Now I know what it is you’re 
having,” he said. ““A social hemor- 
rhage.” 

But Sara was in no mood for 
humor. 
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“Don’t mess up the ash trays and 
don’t use those guest towels,” she 
said, busily cutting bread with a 
fancy cutter. Time flew by on whir- 
ring, last-minute wings as she fin- 
ished the sandwiches, two different 
kinds, and measured coffee into 
three different pots. She was putting 
on lipstick when her first guests 
arrived. 

Her hand was perspiring as she 
opened the door. After all, she was 
a newcomer, as yet untried. But the 
greetings were warm, the smiles re- 
assuring. They had paid her the 
compliment (compliment no less for 
being spiced with curiosity) of a full 
attendance. Busily Sara brought out 
more chairs. Everything was going 
to be all right. 

Only where was Mrs. Wilson? 

As the first buzz of conversation 
died out, the chairman caught Sara’s 
eye. “Shall we begin?” 

Sara looked around once more. “I 
invited a guest,” she whispered. “But 
there’s no need to wait.” 

The chairman stood up and cleared 
her throat. “The meeting will please 
come to order,” she said. 

Roll-call was over, then business 
old and new, and still no Mrs. Wil- 
son. From her chair Sara kept watch- 
ing the door. What could be wrong? 

All during the program she was 
ill at ease, listening for tell-tale 
sounds next door, waiting for the 
telephone to ring. At last she was 
forced to stop wondering and listen- 
ing. There were thirty plates to be 
served. The usual circle of chairs 
bulged into the dining room like the 
outline of an eye. Looking around at 
the half-familiar faces, she found 
them all equally strange. 

She tiptoed out to the kitchen 
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alone and was hastily arranging sand- 
wiches and cookies when a friendly 
face appeared around the door. 

“Need some help?” 

“Golly, yes...” 

“*Here, let me do that.” 

Two other English Department 
wives came in to help, and soon the 
open-face sandwiches seemed to start 
smiling. The coffee smelled like par- 
ties immemorial. 

“Everything’s lovely,” everyone 
said. 

Cups were refilled and plates re- 
plenished. Small-talk and gossip held 
lively sway until, amid a flurry of 
compliments, there was a sudden ex- 
odus — as though everyone remem- 
bered at once the waiting children, 
hungry husbands, and suppers to get 
at home. In a haze of cigarette smoke 
and perfume, the room lay delicately 
ravished. 

Sara hurried to the phone at once 


to call Mrs. Wilson. “What hap- 
pened?” she demanded anxiously. 
But Mrs. Wilson sounded miles 


away and a little sleepy. “Oh, I 
couldn’t come this time.” 

Sara waited for explanation, ex- 
cuse, something. But the wire con- 
tinued to sing with silence. “Well, I 
missed you.” She added a lame good- 
bye and hung up. 

She wouldn’t tell Arthur. She 
couldn’t —even when he noticed 
her mood. 

“Did something go wrong?” he 
asked at supper. 

“No,” she said. “Everything was 
fine. I’m just tired, that’s all.” 

She tried to put herself in Mrs. 
Wilson’s place, to think like Mrs. 
Wilson and feel like Mrs. Wilson. 
But it was no use. She had thought 
Mrs. Wilson was her friend, and she 
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wasn’t. Furthermore, she had been 
stood up and she didn’t like it. 

So she decided to forget about 
Mrs. Wilson. There would be no 
falling out, no mention of what hap- 
pened (or hadn’t happened), ever. 
She would simply go her way and 
let Mrs. Wilson go hers. 

For a few days, while her wound 
was new, Sara avoided her neighbor. 
Clothes she would have hung on the 
line, she hung in the bathroom. The 
doors were kept shut as though she 
were away. 

But Mrs. Wilson made no over- 
ture, as though she quite understood. 

“Where’s your grammatical little 
friend?” Arthur asked one day. “I 
haven’t seen her lately.” 

“T haven’t either,” Sara said, as 
though it just occurred to her at 
that moment. 

The first post-party meeting came 
about by chance. Sara was walking 
home with a bag of groceries and 
Mrs. Wilson sat on the front stoop 
waiting for the postman. Sara 
couldn’t turn back, but her heart 
beat fast as she came up the walk. 
Mrs. Wilson smiled the same as ever. 

“You been to Gleaton’s?” she 
asked pleasantly. 

““No, the Super Market.” 

“Did you get some of them cheap 
T-bones?” 

“No. No, I didn’t.” 

Sara smiled back in what she 
hoped was a friendly fashion, but 
went straight inside and closed the 
door. Not so much the door to her 
house as the door to her heart, she 
thought, with a lonely, die-hard 
pang of regret. 

The next morning was abruptly 
fall, so she unpacked sweaters and 
hung an Afghan out to air. It was a 
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clear day of diamond-like brilliance, 
the kind of weather that tends to 
minimize all human problems, and 
Sara felt at peace with the world. 
She wasn’t thinking of Mrs. Wilson 
at all as she went to take in the 
Afghan. But people, it seems, are 
hard to forget. A door slammed, and 
there was Mrs. Wilson with a hand- 
ful of dish towels wrung into hard, 
wet spirals. 

“T been looking at that pretty 
thing on the line,” she said. “My 
Aunt Myrtle’s got one.” 

“Has she?” Sara started back in 
with the Afghan. 

But Mrs. Wilson had something 
else on her mind. 

“How was your party?” 

“Fine,” said Sara, stopping in sur- 
prise. “Just fine.” 

“T know you was mad because I 
didn’t come.” Mrs. Wilson looked 
down at the towels in her hand. “But 
to tell you the truth, I didn’t have 
nothing to wear.” 

Sara felt a pulse beat strongly in 
her throat. 

“T didn’t have nothing, and Rob- 
ert said we couldn’t afford nothing. 
So I just didn’t come.” 

“You could have worn anything. 
It wouldn’t have mattered.” 

“No.” Mrs. Wilson shook her 
head. “I’d of embarrassed you.” 

“You could come in a gunny sack, 
pretty as you are!” Sara said with 
emotion. 

Back in the kitchen she poured 
herself a bolstering cup of coffee. 
Why hadn’t she known? It was true 
that she’d never seen Mrs. Wilson 
dressed up, but she would have 
thought —if she thought — that 
she had something to dress up in. 
Could it be that the clothes she wore 
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every day were all that she owned? 
Come to think of it, she wore them 
to town and everywhere else... 

Sara remembered a day long ago 
when her little brother came home 
singing “Life is a butterbean, life is 
a butterbean.” He learned it at 
school, he said, from the teacher. 
They found out later the phrase 
was really “Life is but a dream,” but 
her brother’s version stuck with the 
family. Sara always thought of it 
when things took an unusual turn. 
She thought of it now as she finished 
her coffee. Life was indeed puzzling 
at times. How could she ever cope 
with it and not make such ugly 
mistakes! 

Winter settled over the town at 
last, and its population moved in- 
doors as from an alien intruder. Gas 
heaters glowed at emergency heat. 
On Magnolia Street, Little Robert 
cried with head colds and fretful 
boredom. His mother went about her 
chores with a faint frown noticed 
only by her neighbor, Sara Ingram, 
who was busy with the civic and 
social responsibilities a mewcomer 
dared not refuse. 

“Tt got down to eighteen last 
night,” Mrs. Wilson would be telling 
the postman as Sara popped out to 
get her mail. 

“That wind is like a knife,” he 
would confide, his eyes watering to 
prove it. 

On a bleak afternoon, Sara took 
time out for a visit next door. Little 
Robert was asleep and Mrs. Wilson 
sat idle with a letter in her hand. It 
was so dark the lights were on. Out- 
side it had begun to rain, but Mrs. 
Wilson’s eyes sparked with excite- 
ment. 


“T’m goin’ home this week-end,” 
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she said. “Mama and Papa they’ve 
been married fifty years, Sunday.” 

“A Golden Wedding!” Sara was 
delighted. 

“My oldest sister, the one that 
runs a beauty shop, she sent my bus 
fare.” Mrs. Wilson held up the check 
almost reverently. “Robert couldn’t 
get off from the show, so I’d done 
wrote I couldn’t come.” 

“Let me keep Little Robert,” Sara 
offered in a burst of generosity. 

Mrs. Wilson laughed. “Lord, they 
wouldn’t let me in at the door with- 
out him,” she said. 

“Well, what can I do to help?” 

Mrs. Wilson shook her head. She 
was already on that bus, Mississippi- 
bound. 

Sara had a sudden, brilliant idea, 
but she went home to think it over 
first. 

What Mrs. Wilson needed most 
was something to wear. Since the 
back yard confession, Sara had no- 
ticed her clothes. Besides a couple of 
house dresses, she had a badly sprung 
skirt, a rayon blouse ironed so often 
it looked brittle, and a rusty old 
short coat—her costume for the 
trip, no doubt. 

Sara smoked a contemplative cig- 
arette, then went to look in her 
closet. 

Most of her own clothes were 
from her trousseau, but her trous- 
seau had been perfect. She had stood 
out against her mother and a big 
church wedding, but allowed herself 
to be persuaded when it came to 
buying clothes. She would never have 
the likes of them again, she knew. 
Not on the salary of an English 
teacher, ever. 

But she had them now, she 
thought blithely, and wouldn’t Mrs. 
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Wilson look darling on the bus in 
her tweed coat and hat? Sara felt 
sure she could do without them. She 
could wear the old coat she’d worn 
in college. 

Pushing back hangers, she paused 
before a pale yellow peau de soie. It 
was a lovely dress, one of the pretti- 
est she ever saw. Just the thing for 
a Golden Wedding, she thought per- 
versely, before pushing it quickly 
out of sight. She was looking for a 
blue dress of which she had tired. 

“Arthur,” she said that night, “Do 
you think it would hurt Mrs. Wil- 
son’s feelings if I offered to lend her 
something to wear?” 

Arthur studied her face until she 
felt impelled to look away. 

“Mrs. Galahad,” he said tenderly. 
“Your heart is pure, but your mind 
is weak.” 


Mrs. Wilson was darling in the 
coat, Sara thought. Her clean hair 
curled up around the brim of the 
hat and her face was all smiles and 
dancing dimples. Sara carried Little 
Robert out to the taxi and waved 
them off. 

“She looked like a million dollars,” 
she reported to Arthur later. 

“Until she opens that mouth.” 

“Oh, you!” 

She did not tell him she loaned 
Mrs. Wilson the yellow dress too. 
That was the dress she wore to din- 
ner their first night in New Orleans. 
“You are beautiful,” Arthur had 
said, holding her hand beneath the 
table at Antoine’s. “Are you really 
my wife?” 

Arthur wouldn’t call her beauti- 
ful now. “You look nice,” he might 
say, or “I like that dress.” Romance 
had fled their ordinary nights and 
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days. Sara did not lament it. Now 
she had a dear friend who knew she 
had no special magic, not even a 
bust, and who liked her all the same. 
Still, romance was nice to remember 
and she had “saved” the yellow dress, 
wearing it only on rarest occasions. 

The week-end went by quickly. 
Each time Sara put on her old col- 
lege coat, she thought of Mrs. Wil- 
son having the time of her life back 
home in Mississippi and felt a warm 
inner glow because she had helped. 
She couldn’t wait to hear all about it. 

But she did not see Mrs. Wilson 
the day she came home. She knew 
she was there, expected her to come 
over any minute, and was disap- 
pointed when she didn’t. Having 
contributed, she was eager to share. 
But remembering the party, she 
knew there was a reason why she 
must wait. 

Next morning she knew Mrs. Wil- 
son would come. Once she even sat 
down and listened to the hurrying 
footsteps next door, thinking now 
she’s on the way. But by late after- 
noon she had still heard nothing. 
When at last she saw Mrs. Wilson 
taking in diapers, she put on a jacket 
and hurried out too. 

“Hello,” she called, above a wind 
that carried away her voice and held 
the wash horizontal on the air. 

But Mrs. Wilson might have been 
watching the approach of a stranger. 

**Everything all right?’’ Sara 
asked, coming closer. 

Mrs. Wilson gave a dubious nod. 

“Little Robert not sick?” 

“No.” Mrs. Wilson shook her head 
and said nothing further. 

Sara began to feel like a stranger. 
“How was the Golden Wedding?” 


she asked uncertainly. 
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“Oh, it was nice.” Mrs. Wilson 
seemed relieved by this subject and 
began to talk with animation. “Aunt 
Myrtle had a big cake baked. Not in 
layers but... you know...” 

“Tiers?” 

She nodded and rushed on. “They 
fixed up the table with a crocheted 
cloth and all. The photographer 
come and made pictures. They’re 
going to have one put in the paper.” 
She turned back to the clothes line 
at once and began to retreat, one 
diaper at a time. 

Not knowing what else to do, 
Sara stood and waited with her face 
to the wind. But when Mrs. Wilson 
took down the last garment she 
started back in, in a great hurry. 

“I got to clean up that pig sty,” 
she said. “Robert he dirtied up ever- 
thing on the place.” 

Feeling as though she had dropped 
many floors in an elevator, Sara 
walked slowly back into the house. 
What on earth was wrong? Didn’t 
Mrs. Wilson want to see her? 

Suddenly, like a revelation, she 
thought of the clothes. 

For two days she waited in grow- 
ing suspense, and then she resolved to 
go and ask. There seemed nothing 
else to do. In her mind she set a time 
like an appointment, and when it 
came she simply went and knocked 
on the kitchen door. 

Mrs. Wilson was plainly embar- 
rassed. 

“Let’s go up in the living room,” 
she said. 

“T can’t stay.” Sara felt nervously 
hot in her sweater. “I just wondered 
if you were through with those 
clothes.” 

“I was intending to bring them 
clothes home this morning.” Mrs. 
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Wilson spoke brightly, looking ev- 
erywhere but at Sara. 

“T sent the coat to the cleaner’s so 
it wouldn’t smell baby. There’s a 
little spot on the dress . . .” She 
seemed to run out of words, breath, 
or both. “T’ll get them.” 

While she waited — like a land- 
lord or bill collector, maybe — Sara 
looked around at the second-hand 
stove, dime-store coffee pot, and 
limp plastic curtains utterly without 
charm. They were all suddenly elo- 
quent of something she did not care 
to hear. 

Mrs. Wilson brought the coat in 
a brown cleaning bag. The yellow 
dress was hidden behind it and the 
hat was in her hand. Sara took them 
all without looking and stuck the 
hat on her head in feigned non- 
chalance. 

“Mama asked where I got my 
pretty clothes,” Mrs. Wilson said un- 


expectedly as she opened the door. 
“I told her I had a neighbor with a 
real kind heart.” 

In the privacy of her bedroom, 
Sara hung the hangers on the open 
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closet door and took off the hat 
which had aged perceptibly. The 
coat, stripped of its cleaning bag 
(which had been off before, she 
could tell) showed far worse than 
wear. One button was cracked and 
another appeared to be missing alto- 
gether. A second-rate country clean- 
er had done his worst. Fabric and 
lining might have been washed in 
water while the whole garment 
reeked of a powerful cleaner. Dully 
she looked at the yellow dress, saw 
the deep semi-circles of perspiration 
indelibly underlining each armhole, 
the spotted skirt and waist darts 
strained beyond repair. 

The sentimental journey she rosily 
imagined had been a long dirty train 
ride, it seemed — the Golden Wed- 
ding more sweat than sweet sim- 
plicity ... 

Helplessly she stood and stared. 
She couldn’t be angry. There was no 
one to blame. She couldn’t be hurt, 
since no harm was intended. Under- 
standing, she could only forgive and 
forget. But first, because she had to, 
she sat down and sobbed. 


The Turtle 


GEORGE VUKELICH 


HEY were driving up to fish 

the White Creek for German 

Browns and the false dawn 

was purpling the Wisconsin country- 

side when they spotted the huge 

humpbacked object in the middle of 

the sandroad and Jimmy coasted the 
station wagon to a stop. 

“Pa,” he said. “Turtle. 
snapper.” 

Old Tony sat up. 

“Is he dead?” 

“Not yet,” Jimmy said. “Not yet 
he isn’t.” He shifted into neutral and 
pulled the handbrake. The snapper 
lay large and darkgreen in the head- 
light beams, and they got out and 
went around to look at it closely. 
The turtle moved a little and left 
razorlike clawmarks in the wet sand, 
and it waited. 

“Probably heading for the creek,” 
Jimmy said. “They kill trout like 
crazy.” 

They stood staring down. 

“I'd run the wagon over him,” 
Jimmy said. “Only he’s too big.” 

He looked around and walked to 
the ditchway, and came back with 
a long finger-thick pine branch. He 
jabbed it into the turtle’s face and 
the snakehead lashed out and struck 
like springsteel and the branch 
snapped like a stick of macaroni, and 
it all happened fast as a matchflare. 

“Looka that!” Tony whistled. 

“You bet, Pa. I bet he goes sixty 
pounds. Seventy maybe.” 

The turtle was darting its head 
around now in long stretching 
movements. 


Lousy 


“T think he got some branch stuck 
in his craw,” Jimmy said. He got out 
a cigaret and lighted it, and flipped 
the match at the rockgreen shell. 

“I wish now I’d brought the 
twenty-two,” he said. “The pistol.” 

“You going to kill him?” 

“Why not?” Jimmy asked. “They 
kill trout, don’t they?” 

They stood there smoking and not 
talking, and looking down at the un- 
moving shell. 

“T could use the lug wrench on 
him,” Jimmy said. “Only I don’t 
think it’s long enough. I don’t want 
my hands near him.” 

Tony didn’t say anything. 

“You watch him,” Jimmy said. 
“Tll go find something in the 
wagon.” 

Slowly Tony squatted down onto 
his haunches and smoked and stared 
at the turtle. Poor Old One, he 
thought. You had the misfortune to 
be caught in the middle of a sand- 
road, and you are very vulnerable on 
the sandroads, and now you are going 
to get the holy life beaten out of you. 

The turtle stopped its stretching 
movements and was still. Tony 
looked at the full webbed feet and 
the nail claws and he knew the truth. 

“It would be different in the 
water, turtle,” he said. “In the water 
you could cut down anybody.” 

He thought about this snapper in 
the water and how it would move 
like a torpedo and bring down trout, 
and nobody would monkey with it 
in the water—and here it was in the 
middle of a sandroad, vulnerable as 
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a baby and waiting to get its brains 
beaten out. 

He finished his cigaret and field- 
stripped it, and got to his feet and 
walked to the wagon and reached 
into the glove compartment for the 
thermos of coffee. What was he get- 
ting all worked up about a turtle 
for? He was an old man and he was 
acting like a kid, and they were going 
up to the White for German Browns, 
and he was getting worked up about 
a God-forsaken turtle in the middle 
of a God-forsaken sandroad. God- 
forsaken. He walked back to the 
turtle and hunched down and sipped 
at the strong black coffee and 


watched the old snapper watching 
him. 


Jimmy came up to him holding 
the bumper jack. 

“I want to play it safe,” he said. 
“T don’t think the lug wrench is long 


enough.” He squatted beside Tony. 
“What do you think?” 

“He waits,” Tony said. “What 
difference what I think?” 

Jimmy squinted at him. 


“T can tell something’s eating you. ~ 


What are you thinking, Pa?” 
“T am thinking this is not a brave 


“This turtle—he does not have a 
chance.” 

Jimmy lit a cigaret and hefted 
the bumper jack. The turtle moved 
ever so slightly. 

“You talk like an old woman. An 
old tired woman.” 

“I can understand this turtle’s 
position.” 

“He doesn’t have a chance?” 

“That’s right.” 

“And that bothers you?” 
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Tony looked into Jimmy’s face. 

“That is right,” he said. “That 
bothers me.” 

“Well of all the dumb stupid 
things,” Jimmy said. “What do you 
want me to do? Get down on all 
fours and fight with him?” 

“No,” Tony said. “Not on all 
fours. Not on all fours.” He looked 
at Jimmy. “In the water. Fight this 
turtle in the water. That would be 
a brave thing, my son.” 

Jimmy put down the bumper jack 
and reached for the thermos jug and 
didn’t say anything. He drank his 
coffee and smoked his cigaret, and 
he stared at the turtle and didn’t say 
anything. 

““You’re crazy,” he said finally. 

“Tt is a thought, my son. A 
thought. This helpless plodding old 
one like a little baby in this sandroad, 
eh? But in the water, his home. . .” 
Tony snapped his fingers with the 
suddenness of a switch blade. “In the 
water he could cut down anyone, 
anything ... any man. Fight him in 
the water, Jimmy. Use your bumper 
jack in the water...” 

“I think you’re nuts,” Jimmy said. 
“TI think you’re honest to goodness 
nuts.” 

Tony shrugged. “This does not 
seem fair for you, eh? To be in the 
water with this one.”’ He motioned 
at the turtle. “This seems nuts to 
you. Crazy to you. Because in the 
water he could cripple you. Drown 
you. Because in the water you are 
not a match.” 

“What are you trying to prove, 
Pa?” ; 

“Jimmy. This turtle is putting up 
his life. In the road here you are put- 
ting up nothing. You have nothing 
to lose at all. Not a finger or a hand 
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or your life. Nothing. You smash 
him with a long steel bumper jack 
and he cannot get to you. He has as 
much chance as a ripe watermelon.” 

“So?” 

“So I want you to put up some- 
thing also. You should have some- 
thing to lose or it is no match.” 

Jimmy looked at the old man and 
then at the turtle. 

“Any fool can smash a water- 
melon,” Tony said. “It does not take 
a brave man.” 

“Pa. It’s only a turtle. You’re 
making a federal case.” 

Old Tony looked at his son. “All 
right,” he said. “Finish your coffee 
now and do what you are going to 
do. I say nothing more. Only for the 
next five minutes put yourself into 
this turtle’s place. Put yourself into 
his shell and watch through his eyes. 
And try to think what he is thinking 
when he sees a coward coming to kill 
him with a long steel bumper jack.” 

Jimmy got to his feet and ground 
out his cigaret. 

“All right, Pa,” he said. “All right. 
You win.” 

Tony rose slowly from his crouch. 

“No,” he said. “Not me. You. 
You win.” 

“But Pa, they do kill trout.” 

“So,” Tony said. “They kill trout. 
Nature put them here, and they kill 
trout. To survive. The trout are not 
extinct, eh? We kill trout also, we 
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men. To survive? No, for sport. This 
old one, he takes what he needs. I do 
not kill him for being in nature’s 
plan. I do not play God.” 

Jimmy walked to the rear of the 
wagon then and flung down the 
bumper jack and closed up the door 
and came back. 

“Pa,” he said. “Honest to good- 
ness you got the nuttiest ideas I ever 
heard.” 

Old Tony walked around behind 
the snapper and gently prodded it 
with his boot toe, and the turtle went 
waddling forward across the road 
and toppled over the sand shoulder 
and disappeared in the brushy 
growth of the creek bank. Tony and 
his son climbed into the wagon and 
sat looking at each other. The sun 
was coming up strong now and the 
sky was cracking open like a shell 
and spilling reds and golds and blues, 
and Jimmy started the engine. 

Tony put the thermos away and 
got out his cigarets and stuck one in 
his son’s mouth. 

“So?” he said. 

They sat smoking for a full min- 
ute watching each other, and then 
Jimmy released the emergency and 
they rolled slowly along the drying 
sandroad and down past the huge 
cleansing dawn coming, and the pine 
forests growing tall in the rising 
mists, and the quickly quiet waters 
of the eternal creek. 


The “Good Myth"! 


C. A. 


EGINNING with W. B. 
Yeats, James Joyce, and T. S. 
Eliot, writers of our time have 
been trying to define myth and to 
comment on the supply of myth and 
the demand for it in the twentieth 
century. Frequently these definitions 
of myth, and the speculations about 
it, have revealed as much about the 
writers themselves as about myth. 
This is particularly true of an influ- 
ential group of American writers, 
the Vanderbilt Agrarians, who have 
had a good deal to say about two 
kinds of myths, religious and histori- 
cal. 

That some of the Vanderbilt Agrar- 
ians — notably John Crowe Ran- 
som, Allen Tate, and Andrew Lytle 
— have concerned themselves might- 
ily with the theory or practice of 
religious or historical myth-making 
may be suggested by recalling a few 
of their writings, for example, their 
historical works — Tate’s biogra- 
phies of Stonewall Jackson and Jef- 
ferson Davis or Lytle’s biography of 
Bedford Forrest — or their critical 
writings such as Tate’s essays on 
Southern tradition and Lytle’s 
lengthy review of Arthur Styron’s 
book on John C. Calhoun.’ The most 


1Another article on this subject will be published in 
the next issue of The University of Kansas City 
Review. 

2Allen Tate, Stonewall Jackson: The Good Soldier 
(New York, 1928), reissued in 1957 by Ann Arbor 
Paperbacks; Allen Tate, Jefferson Davis—His Rise 
and Fall: A Biographical Narrative (New York, 
1929); Andrew Nelson Lytle, Bedford Forrest and 
His Critter Company (New York, 1931); Allen Tate, 
“Remarks on the Southern Religion,” in I'll Take 
My Stand, by Twelve Southerners (New York, 1930); 
Allen Tate, “What Is a Traditional Society?” Ameri- 
con Review, VII (September, 1936), 376-387; 
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ambitious theoretical work on myth 
written by a Vanderbilt Agrarian is 
John Crowe Ransom’s theological 
polemic God Without Thunder.’ 
This latter book is useful as a key to 
the mysteries of some Vanderbilt 
Agrarian convictions about the na- 
ture and uses of myth—or, more 
particularly, of good and bad myths. 
Ransom’s description of the “good 
religious myth” is analogous in sev- 
eral respects to Tate’s description of 
the good image (or myth) of past 
men and societies. Although Tate’s 
and Ransom’s definitions of myth 
could hardly be labelled the stand- 
ardized products of one machine, 
they do have several interchangeable 
parts. The three primary qualities of 
a good myth, according to both Ran- 
som and Tate, are that it be “‘con- 
crete,” that it give a “complete” ac- 
count of that which it undertakes to 
embody, and that its characters be 
of dimension large enough to win 
our respect or even our fear. 
Parenthetically, we may note that 
both Ransom and Tate, when they 
discuss these three qualities of “‘good 
myths” apologize for the violence 
they may be doing to the myths by 
discussing their nature at all.* Ideally, 
Ransom and Tate imply, a good 
myth need not be defended by close- 
ly reasoned argument, nor need it 


Andrew Nelson Lytie, “John C. Calhoun,” 
Review, Ill (Winter, 1938), 510-530. 

8John Crowe Ransom, God Without Thunder: An 
Unorthodox Defense of Orthodoxy (New York, 
1930). 

‘For Ransom’s and Tate’s apologies for their apol- 
ogia for myth, see Ransom, God Without Thunder, 
p. x; and Tate, “Remarks on the Southern Religion,” 
in I'll Take My Stand, pp. 156-157. 
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be examined critically by the be- 
liever. The myth is by definition hy- 
pothetical — permanently unverifi- 
able by laboratory methods or math- 
ematical calculations. A myth, Tate 
says, ought to be “in conviction im- 
mediate, direct, overwhelming.” In 
other words, the good myth (wheth- 
er religious or historical) says to its 
would-be believers “Ye have not 
chosen me, but I have chosen you.” 
The good myth, Tate seems to be- 
lieve, would be its own propagator 
if the Western mind were not so 
science-ridden.® Indeed, Tate goes so 
far as to imply that when a culture 
is in a healthy state, “tradition” com- 
pels men to be spontaneously loyal 
to certain religious or historical im- 
ages in preference to others.’ The 
three primary qualities that Ransom 
and Tate find in a good myth in a 
healthy society we shall now exam- 
ine in some detail. 

First, the “good myth,” whether 
its substance is religious or historical, 
must be concrete. It must satisfy the 
senses. Ransom seems to pity those 
timid would-be religionists who are 
“afraid of the vigor of concrete 
myth,” who “dare not risk the 
charge that they are guilty of an- 
thropomorphism, or of idolatry.” 
Such people, Ransom says, “deny to 
God all his substantial existence.” 
They are the congregation of the 
“modern preacher” who “addresses 


5Tate, “Remarks on the Southern Religion,” in I'll 
Take My Stand, p. 156. 

8]bid., pp. 162-164. 

T]bid., p. 162. Cf. the revised version of this essay: 
Tate, “Religion and the Old South,” On the Limits 
of Poetry: Selected Essays, 1928-1948 (New York, 
1948), p. 311. In this later version, Tate has changed 
certain key words in the first sentence of this passage. 
Tate evidently dislikes what he seems to think is the 
“scientific” attitude toward history —an attitude 
which he calls the “Long View” and which is, he 
says, the “cosmopolitan destroyer of tradition.” 

8Ransom, God Without Thunder, p. 87. 
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his public prayer to an abstraction, 
and is careful not to require of the 
worshippers more than the minimum 
of that indignity that consists in en- 
tertaining a lively image of the 
God.’” “Ghosts”—that is, mythical 
creations or “imagined objects” — 
are entities to which we “resort for 
the sake of sensible experience when 
we are baffled by the historical ob- 
jects,””® Ransom says. In his chapter 
on “finite ghosts,””* Ransom takes up 
“those fabulous objects” — such as 
an imaginary representation of the 
state of Pennsylvania or the United 
States of America—which “we 
make up for the satisfaction of our 
senses when they are defeated by the 
barrenness of certain objects.’”** What 
Tate calls myths of the “historical 
imagination”’* — for example, the 
image of Cicero which appealed to 
Old Southerners’*— may, we sup- 
pose, belong to the species which 
Ransom designates as ‘‘finite 
ghosts.’”® 

Tate seems to pity those students 
of human nature or human history 
who are afraid to risk creating some 
visible ghost of a past culture —a 
ghost which they can contemplate 
and perhaps reverence. Part of Tate’s 
attack on the American Humanists 
(Irving Babbitt, Norman Foerster, 
and Paul Elmer More) was due to 
his conviction that they were in- 
capable of creating or responding to 
a concrete myth of some past society. 
The Humanists, Tate said, though 
they claimed that man’s “ethical im- 


%Ibid., p. 88. 

10[bid., p. 250, Italics mine. 

ll]bid., pp. 247-274. 

12] bid., p. 271. Italics mine. 

13Tate, “What Is a Traditional Society?” On the 
Limits of Poetry, p. 298. 

14] bid., pp. 296-297. 

15See the chapter entitled “Finite Ghosts” in Ran- 
som, God Without Thunder, pp. 247-274. 
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agination” was what distinguished 
him from the beasts, did not them- 
selves know how to deal in images. 
According to Tate, the Humanists 
“give us only a digest [rather than 
an image of myth] of the ancient 
cultures” and “leave to abstract in- 
ference a conception of the particu- 
lar culture in which the humane life 
may be lived.’’® Tate ridiculed the 
Humanists for their inability to im- 
agine “the only classical and human- 
istic culture” this country has ever 
had — that is (according to Tate), 
the culture of the Old South. The 
Humanists’ efforts were “socially 
vacuous,” Tate implied, in that they 
“refused to go through the difficulty 
of slavery””’* to contemplate the im- 
age of a society within which the 
humane life was possible. The past 
as examined by the Humanists was 
dead, according to Tate, in that the 
Humanists offered no live myths — 
that is, they offered no concrete 
images of past moments. 

As necessary as concreteness is the 
second feature of the satisfactory 
myth, according to the prescriptions 
of Ransom and Tate — that it pos- 
sess completeness or wholeness. Ran- 
som and Tate agree that the religi- 
ous myth which does not include the 
inscrutable, capricious, or (from the 
point of view of natural man) cruel 
features of nature or God is an in- 
complete or incompetent myth.”® 
The religion which ignores evil — or 
the religion which does not place 
evil squarely in the nature of things, 


16Allen Tate, “Humanism and Naturalism,” Reac- 
tionary Essays on Poetry and Ideas (New York, 
1936), pp. 120-121. 

17Allen Tate, “Mistaken Beauty,” New Republic, 
LIX (May 29, 1929), 51. 

18Tate, Jefferson Davis, p. 45. 

19Ransom, God Without Thunder, p. 179; Tate, 
“Remarks on the Southern Religion,” in I’ll Take My 
Stend, pp. 158-159. 
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man, and even God — is only a half- 
religion, a pseudo-religion of works,” 
which has not imagined a complete 
representation of reality. 

To be more specific: One of the 
prerequisites of good religious myth, 
according to Ransom’s God Without 
Thunder, is that the myth posit a 
deity who authorizes and sanctions 
evil as well as good. The “religion 
that ignores”’ the “contingencies that 
may cut short human life at the 
height of its flower” and “sets up a 
God that does not authorize or sanc- 
tion them, but only vainly if hope- 
fully wars upon them is hardly a 
competent religion,’””’ Ransom main- 
tains in his analysis of the modern- 
ist’s emasculated God without thun- 
der. 

A troublesome question about the 
relation of religious myth to social 
justice may occur to the reader of 
God Without Thunder. The “ration- 
al humanitarian’””*—that is, the 
modernist against whom Ransom’s 
thunderbolts are directed — may in- 
quire whether it is socially desirable 
that man worship a God who author- 
izes and sanctions evil. One may ev- 
en go so far as to say, as did a writer 
on the controversy about Ezra 
Pound’s anti-Semitism, that “from 
the point of view of the rational hu- 
manitarian most myths are offensive 
because they impede the spread of 
social justice” and that “myths which 
actually retard social justice seem 
particularly loathsome . . . and be- 


come even more culpable if they 

20] bid. 

21Ransom, God Without Thunder, p. 179. Without 
mentioning Ransom, Andrew Lytle, in a lecture at 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute January 30, 1958, 
stated essentially this idea of God as being the true 
idea. Lytle seemed to be saying that sound theology 
has always placed evil within the divine essence. 

22James Blish, “Rituals on Ezra,” Sewanee Review, 
LVIII (Spring, 1950), 206. 
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seem to command actual (metaphys- 
ical) belief.”** Ransom’s myth would 
seem to many “rational humanitar- 
ians” to be an example of the latter 
kind of myth. 

According to Ransom, the religi- 
ous myth which purports only to 
facilitate the spread of social justice 
is, if not a loathsome, then at least 
a feeble and unrealistic myth. Ran- 
som attacks modern Christianity for 
replacing the Old Testament deity, 
who is the author of evil as well as 
good, with a Christ who is the “‘em- 
bodiment mostly of the principle of 
social benevolence and of physical 
welfare.”** The West, Ransom says, 
has substituted Christian socialism” 
and a “morality of social distribu- 
tion” for the older, genuine, and 
more complete religious myth of 
Jehovah. We may note at this point 
that both Ransom and Tate have 
remarked on the South’s lack of in- 
terest in humanitarianism. In 1934 
Tate observed that Fundamentalism 
“fortunately ... still reigns” in the 
South and that “the South as a whole 
remains . . . sceptical of the social 
mission of the church.”** At least 
one Southerner, Vanderbilt Agrarian 
Andrew Lytle, is still profoundly 
sceptical of the church’s social mis- 
sion. In a lecture at Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute on January 30, 
1958, Lytle criticized modern 
churches for having become “wel- 
fare societies” devoted to erasing the 
inequalities of men by alms-giving. 

23[ bid. Italics mine. This sentence is not representa- 
tive of Mr. Blish’s own final opinion about the uses or 
misuses of myth. 

24Ransom, God Without Thunder, p. 5. 

2bid., p. 146. 

%bid., p. 147. See also ibid., pp. 34-35. 

27Allen Tate, “A View of the Whole South,” 
American Review, II (February, 1934), 426. See also 


John Crowe Ransom, “Hearts and Heads,” American 
Review, Il (March, 1934), 562. 
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Positivism, one of Tate’s well- 
known whipping boys, is (as defined 
by Tate) practically indistinguish- 
able in its avowals and intentions 
from that modern Christianity 
which, Ransom says, has as its god 
only an incarnation of the “prin- 
ciple of social benevolence and of 
physical welfare.’** According to 
Tate, positivism is a““demi-religion””® 
or pseudo-myth which promises to 
banish all natural and social evil as 
soon as it can accumulate enough 
information. Unlike positivism, a 
complete or whole religion “pre- 
dicts” that man will have failures as 
well as successes: a complete religion, 
Tate emphasizes, does not lose sight 
of the “traditional experience of evil 
which is the common lot of the 
race,””*° 

A third quality which the good 
myth exhibits is largeness of dimen- 
sion, both Tate and Ransom point 
out. The satisfying image of the 
deity or of the Fathers of one’s cul- 
ture will be grand enough to com- 
mand respect or even to elicit awe. 
This largeness of dimension, charac- 
teristic of the best myth, seems (if 
one follows the argument of Ran- 
som) to be a possible result of the 
“Fundamentalist” believer’s decision 
to commit himself to one myth in- 
stead of letting his myth-making or 
myth-admiring instincts run riot.* 
Tate applies a similar principle to 
historical myth. In effect, he recom- 


mends a “Fundamentalist” devotion 

28Ransom, God Without Thunder, p. 5. 

29Tate, “Literature as Knowledge: Comment and 
Womparison,” On the Limits of Poetry, p. 48. 

30T ate, “Remarks on the Southern Religion,” in I'll 
Take My Stand, pp. 157-160. See also Tate, On the 
Limits of Poetry, pp. 6, 103, 106. Cf. Ransom’s at- 
tack on modern science, which (he says) thinks that 
evil is a “function of human ignorance” and that 
we can get rid of evil as we know more. Ransom, 
God Without Thunder, p. 165. 

81] bid., pp. 95ff. 
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to the myth of one’s own society. 
The historian looking at the past of 
his native land should see a “highly 
sympathetic society,” Tate remarks 
in his review of U. B. Phillips’ Life 
and Labor in the Old South. It is 
desirable, Tate implies, that the his- 
torian commit himself to an exag- 
gerated image of his own culture’s 
past. Though the pictures made by 
modern “scientific” historians (like 
Buckle) may be “photographically 
truer” than those made by the more 
“Plutarchian” historians (like U. B. 
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Phillips), who enlarge the dimen- 
sions of the past, “the dogma is not 
refuted that the past should be mag- 
nified in order to keep the present 
in its place”:** in these words, Tate 
seems to sanction the delightful il- 
lusions to be gained by looking back- 
ward through rose-colored field 
glasses — especially if one can be- 
lieve he is looking through his own 
eyes alone.** 


82Allen Tate, “Life in the Old South,” New Repub- 
lic, LIX (July 10, 1929), 212. 

33A further discussion of this subject will appear in 
the next issue of our magazine—Editor’s note. 


Natural History Notes 


MELVILLE CANE 


I 
The puma 


Is socially non grata to the llama 
And has been since the days of Montezuma. 


Its personal aroma 


Is rank enough to sink one in a coma. 
You'll not find either beast in Alabama 


Or Oklahoma 
II 


The cougar 

Is fierce, 

The tiger 

Is worse. 

So don’t be too eager 


To woo them with sugar, 
When feeding them sugar 


Be wary, be meager. 


Research in Progress 


JaMEs RUOFF 


ELLY bounced into his office 
kK in an ebullient mood. With 

brilliant fluency, he had just 
taken his English class through a pen- 
etrating explication of Hopkins’s 
“The Candle Indoors,” and he was 
still comfortably aglow with the 
warmth of their admiration for his 
easy mastery of the poem. He was 
in such buoyant spirits, in fact, that 
he even condescended to beatify 
Oliver Blackburn, his office part- 
ner, with a rare smile of cheerful 
benignity. Kelly eased into his chair, 
gaily chanting under his breath a 
few lines from the poem he had 
cleverly interpreted to his class: 


Mend first and vital candle in close 
heart’s vault: 

You there are master, do your own 
desire; 

What hinders? Are you beam-blind, 
yet to a fault 

In a neighbour deft-handed? 


His exuberance vanished abrupt- 
ly, however, when he read the note 
that had been placed on his desk. It 
was written on memo paper in cryp- 
togrammic little curls and flour- 
ishes, the punctuation archly meticu- 
lous, the diction brisk and officious: 
“On behalf of the taxpayers of the 
state, Mr. Kelly, I took the liberty 
of turning off the lights in your 
office while you were at lunch to- 
day. S$.L.D.” With malignant care, 
it had been placed squarely in the 
center of Kelly’s Blake article, which 
had recently been rejected — with 
swarms of question marks and ellip- 
tical quips penciled along its mar- 


gins — by the editors of a venerated 
scholarly journal. The supercilious 
tone of the note, and the fact that 
it had been placed on his rejected 
article as a contemptuous addendum 
to the editor’s derogatory comments, 
brought Kelly to his feet in a spasm 
of rage. He glared at his office part- 
ner, who was busily engaged in col- 
lating the A and B texts of the 
Ancrene Riwle. “Have you read 
this?’’ Kelly demanded angrily. 
“Who the devil is §.L.D.?” 

Oliver Blackburn removed the 
horn-rimmed glasses from his sallow 
face and wagged them in the direc- 
tion of the note: “That, my dear 
boy,” he grinned with pipe-stained 
teeth, “is Sarah Louise Dieders.” 

It was humiliating for him to have 
to ask questions of Oliver Blackburn, 
who treated Kelly, a new instructor 
in the Department, with the disdain- 
ful hauteur of an old master training 
an apprentice. Oliver Blackburn had 
not only read the note, Kelly realized 
uneasily, but had probably leafed 
through the rejected article as well. 
“So? What’s her claim to fame?” 
Kelly asked petulantly. 

“As you will discover after you 
have been with the Department a 
while,” replied Oliver, smiling at 
Kelly’s wince of displeasure, “Sarah 
Louise Dieders is a woman held in 
rather high esteem. For she is not 
only a full professor, but a scholar 
of some considerable reputation. She 
writes, you see — I don’t mean those 
quaint little billets-doux — but ter- 
ribly erudite articles on folklore.” 
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He clattered a pencil between his 
teeth and gazed at the ceiling in an 
attitude of mock deliberation. “‘She 
writes about Indians. Studies the 
Navajos, I believe . . . Yes, it is the 
Navajos. I recall an article of hers 
on smoke signals listed in a faculty 
report on publications. A tragic 
case, Miss Dieders. She never com- 
pleted her Ph.D., although she 
struggled for years and years with it. 
They kept her on here for at least 
twenty years as an instructor before 
they finally promoted her. Poor old 
dear — she’s a mite eccentric, I’m 
afraid. Has an obsession about lights 
— prowls about turning ’em off in 
all the classrooms.” 

“Eccentric?” Kelly bristled indig- 
nantly. “‘She’s a damn terrorist! This 
note was intended as a slap on the 
wrist to the new instructor — who 
has his Ph.D., by the way.” Suddenly 
Kelly felt an impulse to know more 
about Sarah Louise Dieders. “Tell 
me, Oliver, you say she publishes a 
great deal. Strange I never heard of 
her before. What has she done?” 

“T guess some of it’s junk,” he re- 
plied indifferently, turning back to 
the Ancrene Riwle. “Squibs in the 
local gazette, children’s stories, 
things of that kind. But she has 
written for some substantial jour- 
nals,” he added, looking up from his 
book. “The Pacific Review, Folk- 
trends — other big periodicals, too.” 

“That one on smoke signals — 
where did it appear?” 

“The Pacific Review, 1 think,” 
said Oliver, pausing to take stock of 
his memory. “Yes, it was the Pacific 
Review,” he added emphatically. “I 
distinctly remember seeing it listed 
a few years ago in the quarterly re- 
port on faculty publications.” 
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“Pacific Review, eh? That is a 
respected journal ... Tell me, Oli- 
ver, do you remember the year it 
came out?” 

“Heck no,” he grumbled. “Why 
don’t you ask her?” 

“T think Pll do that,” said Kelly. 

A few minutes later, Kelly rapped 
on Professor Dieder’s office door. 
From inside came a furtive shuffling 
of papers and a slamming of draw- 
ers, and when the door opened Kelly 
realized at once that he had seen 
Sarah Louise Dieders before. She 
was the barrel-shaped, corseted little 
woman he had often observed stalk- 
ing by the English Department of- 
fice, a writing pad clutched in one 
hand and a long, finely sharpened 
pencil stuck in her hair. She always 
wore the same funereal black silk 
dress that fell almost to her ankles, 
and whenever she passed him in the 
hall, her white hair stiff as a pow- 
dered wig and her head proudly 
erect, the buttons and straps and 
bone stays under the black silk dress 
creaked and groaned like the beams 
of an old ship in a gale. Kelly had 
watched her sail deftly through 
crowds of milling students in the 
hallway, looking for all the world 
like some eighteenth-century Eng- 
lish duchess passing among the Lon- 
don rabble to her gilded carriage. 
Now her eyes peered at him from 
behind steel-rimmed glasses, and her 
voice was piercing and metallic, like 
a saw grating across stone, “‘Yes? 
May I help you? What is it, young 
man?” 

Kelly released a broad, innocuous 
smile. “Professor Dieders, I’m Mr. 
Kelly, the new English instructor in 
312A,” he purred suavely. “I want 
to thank you for reminding me 
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about the lights. Very forgetful of 
me, really. But that’s not what I 
came to see you about,” he prattled, 
putting a little more pressure behind 
the smile. “I happen to be an en- 
thusiast about Indian customs — 
very much in the amateur way, of 
course,” he chuckled affably, warm- 
ing up to the role. “And I’m espec- 
ially curious to learn something 
about smoke signals. Mr. Blackburn 
tells me you have an article on the 
subject in the Pacific Review; is 
thet right?” 

“Smoke signals? Why, yes. . . yes, 
of course,” she said, her colorless lips 
straightening into a thin even line. 

“Ah! I would like so much to read 
it,” he said gaily. “Perhaps you could 
save me the trouble of looking it up. 
What year was it printed?” 

“As a matter of fact, Mr. Kelly, I 
don’t recall precisely when it ap- 
peared,” she said, speaking very rap- 
idly. “In 1952, 1953 — it might have 
been 1950. I’m afraid I’ve forgotten 
the month—in a spring issue, I 
believe. But I'll tell you what, Mr. 
Kelly. If you really wish to read it, I 
still have the manuscript — Ill just 
drop it in your box.” 

There was something in her man- 
ner — in the unaccountable mixture 
of suspicion, stubbornness, and hos- 
tility —that kindled in Kelly’s 
scholarly intuition the first little 
flame of doubt. Why was she being 
evasive? Was there something in the 
printed article she was attempting 
to conceal? She was blundering pa- 
thetically. He marked with interest 
her effort to lure him away from the 
Pacific Review, her unaccountable 
vagueness about the date of the ar- 
ticle, and he decided joyfully that 
there was something very wrong in- 
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deed about Sarah Louise Dieders. 

“Mr. Kelly, essentially the same 
information is in condensed form in 
an article I wrote for the Sun- 
Chronicle in June, 1952,” she ven- 
tured lamely, exuding a graciousness 
that must have been, reflected Kelly, 
somewhat painful for a woman of 
her pomposity. 

He wondered if she were as credu- 
lous and naive as she appeared, and 
he studied the nervous little eyes 
blinking behind the glasses in an 
effort to detect a glint of humor. 
Finding none, he said, in a brittle 
voice, ““No, thank you, Miss Dieders. 
Microfilm hurts my eyes.” As he 
walked away he observed with satis- 
faction that she was standing in the 
doorway staring after him, a dumpy, 
forlorn little woman anxiously 
switching a sharp yellow pencil be- 
tween her fingers. 

Immediately after his three o’clock 
class, Kelly hurried to the library. 
He quickly located the Pacific Re- 
view in the serials index, scribbled 
the call number on a slip of paper, 
and strode into the library stacks, 
his heart pounding with anticipa- 
tion. In the 805s, he whipped an 
index finger along the serried ranks 
of periodicals: Anglia, The Antioch 
Review, The Bucknell Review, and, 
further down on the shelves, The 
Kenyon Review, The Partisan Re- 
view ... Puzzled, he reached up and 
dropped his hand on a foot of empty 
shelf. Someone had removed all eight 
volumes of the Pacific Review. 

To be absolutely certain, he circled 
twice through the stack tables, then 
went back through the stacks to the 
circulation desk, where he was in- 
formed that no issues of the Pacific 
Review had been checked out, al- 
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though Professor Dieders had en- 
tered the stacks an hour before and 
was probably using the volumes at 
one of the tables. Kelly thanked the 
librarian gallantly and returned to 
the 805s, where he stood for a mom- 
ent debating his next move. 

Would she have had the temerity 
to purloin them? No, he decided; 
that alternative was too blatantly 
crude for the sensibilities of Miss 
Dieders, who indited memos with 
such punctilious regard for propri- 
ety. Thievery, like electric lights left 
burning after hours, would violate 
her sense of order. Acting on another 
possibility, he began to explore the 
shelves in the vicinity of the 809s 
and 811s, and after a few minutes of 
searching, he found them in a neat 
stack among the 811s. He found the 
supplement to the set and perused 
the index. There was not a single 
article listed for Sarah Louise Died- 
ers; but against the possibility of an 
error in the index, with a scholar’s 
thoroughness he began to leaf 
through each volume in the set. Sat- 
isfied at last, he snapped shut volume 
VIII and replaced it on the shelf. 

Kelly had never enjoyed any re- 
search exercise more; he was begin- 
ning to see the end now, like an un- 
mistakable but distant glimmer of 
light at the opening of a long tunnel. 
Inspired, he hastened to the reference 
desk, where he was told that the 
quarterly reports of faculty publi- 
cations at State were available in 
bound volumes, and dated back thir- 
ty years. A systematic study of these 
records revealed to Kelly everything 
he wanted to know about Sarah 
Louise Dieders. 

In 1931 she had reported two 
articles on Indian artifacts in the 
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local newspaper, and these, Kelly 
discovered, really did exist. In fact, 
virtually all the fripperies of schol- 
arship listed by the woman — child- 
ren’s stories, newspaper articles, and 
so on — could be authenticated. In 
1932 there were two more news- 
paper articles, and after that nothing 
for five years, until 1937, when she 
listed in the quarterly report an 
article “Some Parallels of Greek 
Myths and Navajo Legends” in Folk- 
trends, a reputable scholarly journal, 
of folklore. A check of the State 
University catalogues showed that it 
was in 1938 that Sarah Louise Died- 
ers was promoted from instructor to 
assistant professor — in all probabil- 
ity, Kelly surmised, on the strength 
of that first “substantial” article in 
Folktrends. A search through Folk- 
trends revealed, however, that no 
such article was published in 1937, 
nor in 1940 or 1941, although she 
had reported articles in those years, 
too. In all, there were seven fraudu- 
lent articles. Kelly made a list of her 
entire bibliography, marking the 
counterfeit articles with asterisks, 
and walked out of the stacks into 
the smoking room. 

It was almost six o’clock, and all 
the sunlight had fallen away from 
the towering Gothic windows. Ex- 
cept for a few people sitting at the 
circulation desk stonily awaiting 
their dinner hour, the library was 
deserted. Kelly sat down on a hard 
bench near the card catalogues and 
lighted a cigarette. Turning over the 
condemnatory slip of paper in his 
hand, he wondered what crazy im- 
pulse had driven Sarah Louise Died- 
ers to this absurd imposture. From 
an esoteric world of ancient my- 
thology and customs she had erected 
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an Aeolian kingdom, an empire of 
hot air, and it was he, Kelly mused, 
holding out his burning cigarette, 
who would touch the inflated do- 
minion thus, and— poof! Down 
would tumble Professor Dieders — 
scepter, crown, pomp and pride — 
to make a little pile of humble debris 
at his feet. 

When she had confronted him 
that afternoon she must have seen 
him as Mephistopheles come at last 
to exact his bitter payment, Kelly 
gloated, not displeased with the sa- 
tanic role. Like Faust, she had hoped 
for salvation even in the eleventh 
hour, rushing over to the library to 
remove those volumes from the 
shelf. Rather than check them out 
and admit her guilt by signing a cir- 
culation slip, she had gambled on the 
hope that he would shrug his shoul- 
ders at the empty shelf and go about 
his business. But she had mistaken 
her antagonist, he thought scorn- 
fully. For the Kelly who had once 
chased down a lost Jacobean manu- 
script through three British book 
dealers and a half dozen private li- 
braries was hardly the man to be- 
come discouraged by a few mis- 
placed periodicals. 

Her tragic flaw, he decided, was 
hubris, a heroic and scornful refusal 
to submit to her bleak, ineluctible 
destiny. Like a proud Antigone or 
haughty Medea, she would not kneel 
to fate’s chastisement, but raged 
against the indignities that circum- 
scribed her life. Her biography was 
graphically drawn in the University 
catalogues and quarterly reports — 
the story of how the Ph.D.s grew 
around her M.A. in the catalogues 
like leaves gathering about a stone; 
how she taught, year after year, the 
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same elementary courses; how she 
plodded along through the long, 
lean years as an instructor. His 
scholarly mind sorted out the multi- 
tude of details he had gleaned from 
his research, and he put the bits and 
pieces into place as if he were inter- 
preting minute clues in an ancient 
manuscript. Many years before, she 
was driven to make a choice between 
honest servility and dishonest dig- 
nity. For a woman of her innate 
intellectual disabilities, there was no 
third choice. After her first falter- 
ing efforts at legitimate scholarship, 
after the hours, days, and months of 
fruitless labor, came the rejection 
slips and the pity, the amused con- 
tempt, and rather than endure these 
she chose the dishonest dignity. And 
it was a dignity sustained by mad- 
ness, for she no doubt came to be- 
lieve, in those fierce moments when 
she could bend reality to her will, 
that she had actually written those 
bogus articles. 

If she had had less pride and more 
duplicity, she might have carried it 
off. Her parallel flaw, then, Kelly 
reflected, was her singular, paradoxi- 
cal inability to deceive. As he had 
learned that afternoon, the woman 
simply could not lie convincingly. 
What would he have done in her 
place? The idea amused him. Cer- 
tainly he would have scotched any 
investigation of that smoke signals 
business. He would have lumped his 
pride and laughed off the whole af- 
fair as a trivial error. In his reverie 
Kelly saw himself as a full professor 
at State confronted by an inquisitive 
instructor, and he visualized himself 
patting the young man on the back 
and winking slyly: “Damn fools ac- 
cepted the article, then failed to 
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publish it,” he was saying blandly. 
“Ha, ha! How about a cup of cof- 
fee, boy? What was the name again? 
Ah! Damn shame we didn’t meet at 
the faculty tea this fall, damn 
shame —.” 

Suddenly he was overcome by a 
wretched seizure of loathing and 
despair. The most important, elusive 
question of all, and one which could 
not be answered by easy reference to 
bibliographies and indices, now 
lodged itself in his mind like a blis- 
tering flame: why did the discovery 
of this woman’s guilt fill him with 
happiness? With a sickening sense of 
loss and isolation, he realized that 
here was knowledge beyond the 
reach of scholarship; that what he 
was, his own intangible identity, had 
somehow eluded his intellect’s facile 
grasp and become a secret self lost 
forever in an infinity of imponder- 
ables. 

He gathered up his coat and 
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walked down the long dark corridor 
toward the door. A light rain was 
falling, blown in swirls by an Oc- 
tober wind, and all along the avenue 
the streetlights swayed and sparkled 
in the dripping, winter-shredded 
trees. When Kelly reached the steps 
of College Hall, he took out the slip 
of paper, rolled it into a tight little 
ball, and dropped it in an ashcan. 

Oliver Blackburn was still toiling 
over his collation. A thermos was 
open on his desk and sandwich papers 
were littered around the waste 
basket. ““Well, old boy,” he inquired 
absently, his feet propped on the 
desk, “did you learn all about smoke 
signals?” 

“A very interesting article,” said 
Kelly, seating himself at his desk. 
He picked up his rejected manu- 
script and began to read again the 
acrid comments in the margins. It 
was time, he thought, to get back 
to work. 


Philosopher 


Tep Isaac 


They told him he was brilliant, but he knew 
That frightened was much closer to the truth; 
For he was always running from the dark 

To turn on lights in many empty rooms. 

And somehow in his panic he lit up 

The darkened corners where the secret ghosts 
Of friends had always hidden from the light 
And proved that nothing booby-trapped the dark. 
And though he never told it to his wife 

Or mentioned it in speeches that he made, 

They honored him with medals for his bravery, 
Who only ran to hide his fright from them. 


Comment on Sven Eric Molin’s 
“Criticism in Vacuo’ 


RENE WELLEK 


R. Molin’s remarks on my 

History of Modern Criti- 

cism seem to me based 

partly on a total misapprehension of 

my meaning and partly on the as- 

sumption of extreme historical rela- 

tivism which I must consider quite 

untenable. Let me argue these two 
points briefly. 

Mr. Molin misunderstood the ar- 
gument of my introduction. In de- 
fining the self-imposed limitations of 
my books, I state that I shall not dis- 
cuss the relations between the theory 
and criticism of a writer and his po- 
etic practice. I do not, for instance, 
discuss the influence of the doctrines 
of the German “Storm and Stress” 
critics on the poetry of Goethe nor 
do I inquire whether Wordsworth 
actually wrote poetry in the com- 
mon language of men. 


The concrete poetry written by critics will 
be left out of account, since an actual study 
of the influence of criticism on poetry and 
vice versa would abolish the unity of our 
subject matter, its continuity and independ- 
ent development, and would make the his- 
tory of criticism dissolve into the history of 
literature itself. (I, 7-8). 


But this sentence cannot possibly 
mean, as Mr. Molin seems to think, 
that “I am explicit in rejecting” the 
movement from Coleridge to Shake- 
speare and Wordsworth, that I re- 
fuse to consider “criticism as the un- 
derstanding and evaluation of diverse 
works of literature,” or that I “‘avoid 
examining the critics’ own ex- 


amples.” On the contrary, through- 
out the two volumes there are long 
discussions of the particular literary 
judgments and analyses of the critics 
discussed and these in turn are an- 
alyzed and judged in the light of my 
own knowledge and evaluation of 
the literature under consideration. It 
seems to me preposterous to charge 
me with leaving out the object of 
criticism, literature. A glance at the 
analytical contents of every single 
chapter (see Index) refutes this 
strange allegation completely. 

The discussion of my chapter on 
Dr. Johnson (incidentally the only 
one my critic pays any attention to) 
makes an arguable point: it charges 
me with “anachronism” when I say 


that Dr. Johnson 


paves the way for a view which makes art 
really superfluous, a mere vehicle for the 
communication of moral or psychological 
truth. Art is no longer judged as art but 
as a piece or slice of life. 


Mr. Molin repeats “no longer?” and 
comments that “perhaps by the time 
of the Goncourt brothers it no 
longer is.” Still those words “no long- 
er” are perfectly justified. Aristotle, 
2000 years before Dr. Johnson, knew 
the distinction of art and life well 
enough and the Aristotelian neo- 
classicists of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries un- 
derstood it also more or less clearly. 
Mr. Molin, in granting that “‘it is a 
valuable insight that sees Johnson’s 
abstract neo-classicism as functional 
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in giving him a ‘hold on art’,” admits 
himself that we did not have to wait 
for the Goncourts to grasp the na- 
ture of art. I cannot see why I am 
mistaken in saying that “in Johnson 
we can observe a slipping of the 
grasp on the nature of art and an an- 
ticipation of the standards of realism 
and moralism” (I, 84). A historian 
surely is not forbidden to speak of 
“anticipations” of later points of 
view or prevented from using, as he 
must, the insights of a later time. 

Mr. Molin is right in saying that 
I refuse to enter into the details of 
the historical and social causes of the 
criticism I discuss. But it is not true 
that I “remove” criticism from a di- 
rect relationship “with particular 
social or historical changes.” I do not 
deny the problem and even examine 
the place of criticism in the society 
of the time more fully than I have 
seen it discussed anywhere before 
(I, 8-11). Still, I come to the con- 
clusion that 


these questions lead deeper and deeper into 
general history. It seems impossible to isolate 
one specific cause of these changes or always 
to distinguish clearly between cause and 
effect, to decide the priority of the chicken 
or the egg. We must concentrate on the 
description, analysis, and criticism of ideas 
and opinions, and even there will constantly 
be confronted with unsolved questions of 
priority and interrelationships, overwhelmed 
by the sheer mass of printed matter, and 
challenged by the necessity of rejection and 
selection. We can hope to master the subject 
only by a conscious purity of method, by a 
refusal to enter ‘nto related problems around 
us, by intense probing of the great authors 
and central ideas. 


I plead guilty to this “purism” but 
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I do not believe it is worse than that 
of any author of a history of philo- 
sophy or ideas such as The Great 
Chain of Being or The Mirror and 
the Lamp which do not include a 
social history of their subject. 

One more remark: Mr. Molin is 
mistaken when he says that I give 
“almost total credit for originality 
to the Continental — particularly 
German critics.” I ascribe (as I did 
before in my Rise of English Literary 
History) a crucial initiatory role to 
the eighteenth century English and 
Scottish pre-romantic critics and as- 
sign great historical importance to 
the novelties of Hazlitt’s methods. It 
is true that I have attempted to show 
(not for the first time) that many 
of Coleridge’s ideas are derivative 
and that his originality has been 
overrated. But I hope that I am com- 
pletely free from national prejudices. 
I assign much space to the Germans 
in my first two volumes but they 
will get much less in the third and 
fourth. I want to judge the merits 
of all critics, regardless of their na- 
tionality. 

I still believe that the true plenum 
of any history is a coherent theory: 
that the very distribution of space 
and emphasis is unavoidably deter- 
mined by one’s own frame of ref- 
erence. There is no neutral history 
beyond mere annals and the idea of 
a history high up in the vacuum of 
complete objectivity is a delusion. I 
cannot see what more a historian can 
do than make his point of view ex- 
plicit as I have done both in the 
books themselves and in an earlier 
Theory of Literature. 


An Answer to Rene Wellek 


SVEN Eric MOLIN 


of a philosopher or poet or liter- 

ary critic than he is — anything 
less “pure” than a categorical his- 
torian. He is perfectly right about 
the necessity for categories, the ne- 
cessity for limitations, the need for 
a “frame of reference” and a point 
of view. “There is no neutral history 
beyond mere annals,” I agree (my 
emphasis added), “‘and the idea of a 
history high up in the vacuum of 
complete objectivity is a delusion.” 
The question, thus, is not how to be 
pure, but how to be least impure. 
Mr. Wellek and I seem to be in 
agreement about everything — ex- 
cept each other and history. I would 
join him explicitly (if he would have 
me) in almost every sentence he 
writes in his reply, just as my com- 
pliments to and awesome regard for 
his erudition in my original article 
still stand. 

Nonetheless, I still argue that his 
emphases, his summations, and his 
structures are all wrong. For evi- 
dence, I would point out that his 
answer to me changes tone and ter- 
minology, becomes tentative after its 
earlier assurance, at the end of the 
third paragraph, where he seems to 
argue that an historian can “antici- 
pate” something not yet so because 
it later became so, and in his fourth 
paragraph, where he defends his 
methodological “‘purism” partly be- 
cause without it, he would be led 
“deeper and deeper into general his- 
tory.” What is at stake here, Mr. 
Wellek’s method — which does not 
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gain support because it has been used 
by others — or depth in history? For 
further evidence, I produce this 
somewhat eerie and yet explicable 
and humanly impure phenomenon: 
both he and I want to use each oth- 
er’s sentences — we both spend con- 
siderable time quoting each other — 
yet just in the way we emphasize dif- 
ferent words, we feel ourselves to be 
opponents, accuse each other of 
“misinterpretation,” and think that 
the other’s statements prove our own 
point. Not misinterpretation at all, 
I say, or else both are equally and 
totally misinterpreting each other. 

I think that we are involved in a 
problem of transcendence, that he 
would be better, less impure, if he 
could include my point of view, and 
I better if I include his. As the de- 
bate now stands, we are no longer 
debating, but opposing, and each 
could find evidence, equally fruitful 
and equally fruitless, to prove that 
he is “right.” For example, with Dr. 
Johnson, for every quotation he pro- 
duces to prove that Johnson had lost 
his hold on art, I could, I am confi- 
dent, produce a refutation. Mr. 
Wellek will think this is arrogant of 
me, and he is right. His book and 
his answer to my review of it are as 
clear as they can be, and by the very 
nature of my position I could not 
produce a book of counter-Wellek 
history in “refutation,” for I am 
committed to not writing such a 
book. For an example of such a book, 
I might point to William K. Wim- 
satt, Jr., and Cleanth Brooks’ Liter- 
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ary Criticism, A Short History (New 
York: Knopf, 1957), which em- 
bodies, I think, not necessarily anti- 
Wellek, but counter-Wellek views: 
a collaboration, it is more a collec- 
tion of chapters than a “book.” My 
own point is as concisely stated in 
my earlier review as I am able to 
make it. My way of trying to trans- 
cend this opposition would be to 
argue in favor of having both Mr. 
Wellek’s book, with its virtues and 
its limitations, and my own review, 
with its virtues and limitations. Thus 
do we have our plentiful plenum. 
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That there are confusions and 
matter for despair here, I would 
agree, but I pose the very duality of 
the arguing as a more proper, or less 
impure, activity than mute accept- 
ance of Mr. Wellek’s History, which 
I am ambiguously in favor of and 
against, in ways I have tried to ex- 
plain. Mr. Wellek will, I think, find 
this hopelessly paradoxical and un- 
certain, and find misunderstanding 
and equivocation in my answer. 
That is why I wish he were more of a 
philosopher or poet or literary critic 
than he is. 


Graduate 


RAYMOND ROSELIEP 


Check gear of gown, 
tackle of hood, 
mortarboard trim 
—Lord it is good. 


Signal the frigates 
docked on the stage. 
Warn the mind’s deck 
to rage against rage. 


Cut parchment surf, 
softer than satin, 
shattering wide 

the rockfast Latin. 


Sweep the sea 

of naughty night, 
plow, little dreadnought, 
wink your light. 


Here 


JessE STUART 


stood among strangers when 

Huey, the Engineer, pulled his 
train through the Dial’s Cut. Huey 
waved to him as his engine passed 
and slowly came to a stop. He 
greeted Huey by waving back. But 
all of these strangers around him 
waved to Huey, too. He watched 
Conductor Brady Black help an old 
man down the steps. The passenger 
was a stranger and the only one to 
get off. This old man was as tall 
and straight as the Prince Albert on 
a tobacco tin. Only he wasn’t wear- 
ing that kind of coat. But he did 
have the beard and he wore a high 
hat and walked with a cane. He wore 
a high celluloid collar and a‘colonel 
bow tie. He acted like a man who 
knew where he was going. 

There was no rush among the 
strangers to get on the train first. 
They were polite and very silent. 
Both men and women were oddly 
dressed, Jason thought. Conductor 
Brady Black helped two elderly 
women first. Younger women with 
babies in their arms climbed on un- 
assisted. Young boys waited until 
the older men were on. Biggest 
crowd I ever saw get on Huey’s train 
at Threemile, thought Jason. He 
turned to look at the baggage coach 
just ahead. The slide door was half 
open, and he could not help noticing 
the long pine box with the wreaths 
of flowers lying on top. The box 
was close to the open door. 

“You’d better watch that box,” 
the Prince Albert passenger warned 
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the baggageman. 

“We'll put it off at the next stop,” 
said the baggageman. “That’s why I 
have it near the door.” 

“W’y the next stop is Nellavale,” 
said the old man. ““Who’s dead?” 

“Jason Stringer,” was the bag- 
gageman’s reply. “He’s taking his 
last ride with Huey to the Homeland 
Cemetery.” 

I am Jason Stringer, he thought. 
That can’t be me. I’m here. 

Jason was a little confused as he 
watched Conductor Brady Black sig- 
nal Huey. The engine’s high drive- 
wheels spun on the rusted T-rails 
and the sparks flew. Huey’s train— 
a coach, baggage car, and a freight 
car—began to move up the grade 
on spinning wheels. The baggage- 
man stood in the open door beside 
the box as the train slowly gained 
speed over the two red streaks of 
rust toward the dark and gaping 
mouth of the Barney Tunnel. Jason 
watched until it disappeared under 
the hill, leaving its trail of black 
curling smoke behind. The old man 
had turned and was walking up the 
wagon road tapping his cane gently. 

Jason Stringer started walking up 
the track where the cowcatcher on 
Huey’s train had shorn the grass 
until it was even with the rusted 
rails. He looked at the little crossties 
half-hidden in the grass. He didn’t 
see a good one. Huey needed sound 
timbers under his rusted T-rails if 
he were to keep his train on time. 
Wonder what was wrong with Bill 
Kaiser and his three section men? 
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Why didn’t they replace these de- 
cayed ties with sound ones? Bill 
had only twelve miles of track to 
keep repaired, ditches on either side 
to keep cleaned out, and fallen slate 
- rock in five tunnels to watch 
or. 

When he heard Huey blow two 
mournful shorts and a lonesome long 
for Nellavale, he looked at his watch 
to see if it was on time. He had 
planned to look at his watch at 
Threemile, but he had been among 
those strange people. Their outdated 
clothes and polite, silent ways had 
made him forget to look. Bird Nor- 
ris had been the last to clean and 
set his watch. Bird had done a good 
job, too. Ten till eleven. His time 
was right on the dot with Huey’s 
train. For thirty-six miles along the 
track, farmers within the sound of 
Huey’s train whistle set their 
watches when Huey passed. House- 
wives set their clocks by the sound 
of his mournful whistle. Huey, the 
Engineer, always kept his head stick- 
ing out of the cab window. The 
wind pressed his long white beard 
against his face. He wore a small 
pin-striped cap with jumper to 
match and a red bandanna tied 
around his neck. Huey wore goggles 
to protect his eyes from the cinders. 
Old Huey, the Engineer, never 
changed a bit. 

Jason remembered when he was a 
boy, he had wanted to grow up and 
be an engineer like Huey. 

Huey’s engine had never hit a 
person in the half century he had 
been at the throttle. He had never 
hit a horse or a cow that had escaped 
its shorter pasture for the lusher 
grass that grew along the track. 


These thoughts flashed through Ja- 
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son’s mind as he took long steps from 
tie to tie. And why had he stopped 
at Threemile among those people he 
thought were strangers? Like every- 
body else along the track he’d just 
walked to the flag stop to watch 
Huey go by. 

Jason stepped upon the narrow T- 
rail. He wanted to see how many 
rails he could walk before he stepped 
off. He remembered how he and 
Jack Dysard had tried to walk these 
narrow rails through the Barney 
Tunnel and not step off. He knew 
he was never able to do it, but Jack 
claimed he had. He never knew 
whether Jack did or not, because he 
couldn’t see Jack’s feet in that mid- 
night darkness. He thought of the 
times, too, when he and Jack had 
run through the tunnel to beat the 
train. After they’d been to Tom 
Fitch’s country store, they had al- 
ways come back through the tunnel 
instead of walking over the hill. It 
was a shorter and cooler walk, even 
if it was dangerous. 

Jason had balanced himself and 
was holding on until he thought 
about Walter Phelps. How they used 
to put a cinder on the T-rail, hide 
in the tall horseweeds beside the 
track, and watch Huey’s engine 
crush the cinder. That was fun, too! 
But the thing he hated to think 
about was how he and Maurice Sin- 
nett used to stand on top of the 
Barney Tunnel and throw rocks 
down on the train when it came 
through. He remembered the feel 
of the wind from a bullet that passed 
between them when somebody shot 
from the vestibule. Maurice said he 
felt the wind, too. 

Not too much to see, he thought, 
as he came to the crossing where the 
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road turned to Plum Grove. Not 
much to see, but a good walk on an 
August morning. The fresh wind on 
his face felt good. He stopped to look 
at the old crossing where the long 
boards crisscrossed. On each board, 
in large black letters, were: stop! 
LOOK! LISTEN! Here, he, Aaron, Lit- 
tle Ed, and Penny used to throw 
rocks. Each tried to center the O 
with a cinder. Each, in those days, 
wanted to be an engineer and pull 
a train like Huey’s or to be a base- 
ball pitcher. The big O’s were catch- 
ers’ mitts and each pitcher tried to 
put the ball right in the center! But 
Bill Kaiser caught them one morn- 
ing rocking the crossing when he 
came suddenly out of the dark tun- 
nel on a handcar. He reported them 
to their parents. Never any more 
baseball practice at the O’s on this 
crossing .. . Why had he thought of 
this? 

Then he walked on the soft sand 
along the Plum Grove road. He 
leaped Shacklerun Creek to keep 
from getting his shoes muddy. He 
used to wade this creek on his way 
to and from Plum Grove. This road 
hadn’t changed in all the years he 
could remember. He walked up the 
steep, and thought of the way he 
and Aaron used to roll their hoops 
to school there. This was the place 
that tried their skill. Only he and 
Aaron had been skillful enough to 
push their hoops to the top of this 
steep without having them fall over. 
At the top of the steep was the same 
old tree leaning over Shacklerun wa- 
ters where he had once done some- 
thing Aaron was never able to do. 
There was a big black snake lying 
on this tree sunning himself in the 
September sun. He threw a rock 
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from the road and killed the snake 
the first blow. 

Down in the hollow below the 
steep was where old Henry Wheeler, 
the Dutchman, kept a tall stack of 
hay with a pole down through the 
center to steady it against the wind. 
Old man Wheeler had got after 
them many times for climbing his 
haystack and sliding off. But he’d 
never chase them off again. Not 
now. Henry Wheeler slept at Plum 
Grove. Jason decided he’d stop if 
he thought about it while he was 
at Plum Grove and see where he 
was planted. 

He turned the little point and 
started down where the road dipped 
and the water ran across. In this ra- 
vine, Henry Wheeler used to have 
a big hewn-out log for a watering 
trough. When Lis, Siani, Jim and 
Rufus Young rode by, they could 
water their horses. Henry Wheeler 
knew how to do things with his 
hands all right, even if he did wear 
thick wool clothes in summer. He 
believed what would keep out cold 
would keep out heat. Wonderful 
man! Jason could almost see him 
now cutting out a fence row. He 
never could forget him. 

Beyond the watering trough was 
Henry Wheeler’s tall house with the 
steep roof. Above his house, on a 
finger of the hill, were many build- 
ings. These had steep roofs, too. 
There stood unchanged the same 
cow stable, woodshed, tool shed, 
lumber shed, mule stable, cornbin, 
wheatbin, and a ketch-all. And be- 
yond this, on another hill, were the 
Plum Grove School and Church 
spires. And west of all of this were 
the meadows on the rolling slopes. 
Beyond these meadows were the 
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giant trees where Henry Wheeler 
had cut the underbrush for wood 
to burn. Each autumn he raked and 
hauled the leaves from under these 
trees. He hauled them to his creek 
bottoms and plowed them under to 
grow better food another season for 
his children and better feed for his 
cattle. What a land! Jason thought. 
His land. It had never been prettier 
than on this morning. He had never 
appreciated it more. 

He climbed the steep Plum Grove 
hill where the black haws were ripe 
and inviting. But he didn’t have 
time to eat them. He passed the 
place where Little Bob Griffee found 
a hen’s nest with a rotten egg and 
eased it into Roy Perkin’s hip pocket. 
When the bell rang and Roy sat 
down he crushed the egg. Calvin 
Clarke, their teacher, smelled the 
egg, and when he started to paddle 
Little Bob he found a spelling book 
in the seat of his pants. Jason never 
could forget that. 

He looked at the big honey-locust 
covered with thorns and with the 
ripe red honey-locust beans hanging 
on its long bending boughs. He re- 
membered how they used to split the 
beans and run their tongues over 
them to get the honey-locust sugar. 
Once when they were shoving each 
other under the tree trying to get 
the beans, Timmie Phelps ran a thorn 
clean through his bare foot and Mr. 
Clarke pulled it out. 

Calvin Clarke was a good teacher, 
Jason remembered, as he climbed on 
to the big white oak that grew in 
the corner of the schoolyard. Here 
the ground had been worn away 
by his own and his classmates’ bare 
feet, and the exposed roots were big 
and gnarled like coiled cow snakes. 
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It was on one of these roots that 
elbowed up, that Mr. Clarke used to 
have the boys sit while he cut their 
hair. He brought clippers and scis- 
sors to school the same as books. He 
wanted his pupils to look neat. 

The school and the church faced 
each other, and the ground sloped 
away in all directions. What a pretty 
place this was! He was glad that he 
had come. Not anything had changed 
from the first impressions embedded 
in his memory. The smell of Jim 
Young’s silking corn in August had 
come through the open window 
where he sat. In September he had 
looked at the jays more than he had 
looked at the pictures in his books. 
He watched them fly up to the tops 
of the tall oaks with acorns in their 
bills. He had listened to them scold- 
ing other birds away. Now, he laid 
his hand on the window sill where 
he had sat, and he thought about 
Calvin Clarke, his first teacher, and 
Earl Riley, Nora Riggs, Rosie Mag- 
gard, Eva Hilton, James Stephenson, 
and Everett Hilton, his other teach- 
ers. He wondered where they were 
now. 

But Henry Wheeler’s stone. He 
mustn’t forget to see it. Henry 
Wheeler used to say he liked to get 
into a quiet place where he could sit 
and think through steel. He was in 
that quiet place now, but he wasn’t 
thinking through steel. He’d been 
planted like the yuccas on this hill. 
Jason remembered he used to be 
afraid to walk barefooted among 
these yuccas because he was afraid 
of copperheads. But now, he went 
straight to Henry Wheeler’s stone. 
He stood with his hand on the warm 
stone, remembering the double- 
breasted brown corduroy suit with 
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rows of black buttons up the front, 
which Henry Wheeler used to wear 
on Sundays through the summer 
months. And he wore a heavy, au- 
tumn, oak-leaf brown wool shirt to 
match, which he kept buttoned at 
the collar. 

The sun was dropping now. It 
was over the Putt Off Ford in the 
Little Sandy River, a place he 
planned to visit later. This was where 
he had learned to swim. And there 
were a lot of people he wanted to 
see, too. But he didn’t have time. 
Not now. He had to start home. So 
he ran from among the gray and 
white Plum Grove stones and leaped 
over the schoolyard fence as he had 
done when he went after a hard-hit 
ball at Plum Grove. He kept on run- 
ning across the meadow toward the 
giant oaks and under their overlap- 
ping branches that formed a canopy 
between him and the sky. 

At the stile between the Wheeler 
and Collins farms, he paused and 
thought of what his father told him 
once: “More courting has been done 
at this stile than in any parlor among 
the Plum Grove homes.” He won- 
dered how many lovers had em- 
braced and how many lips had met 
on this spot. It was hidden by trees 
in all directions, and a grove of wild 
plums shaded the stile. He wondered 
if the old man, who looked like 
Prince Albert and got off Huey’s 
train, was one of these. He won- 
dered how many of them remem- 
bered, and if any of them now slept 
at Plum Grove with regrets. Jason 
kept thinking about what his father 
had told him until he had reached 
the top of Collins’ Hill and had 
walked past the twin persimmons. 

Now he was in the orchard where 
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he used to get pears on his way to 
school. He got them until his first 
cousin told his mother, and she 
whipped him all the way to Mrs. 
Collins’ home and made him confess 
he had stolen her pears. He never 
could forget this. His mother’s whip- 
ping him made him feel very miser- 
able then. But not later. He knew 
it was an important lesson along his 
Way. 

At the east end of the pear or- 
chard he stopped under a familiar 
oak. This was a spot dear to his heart. 
His memory wasn’t vague about this 
oak and the rock beneath. He used 
to stop here on his way to school 
to write his themes. He remembered 
he could study better here than at 
his home or in the schoolroom. He 
thought of how many times he had 
sat on this rock solving problems 
when he heard the Plum Grove 
school bell. How afraid he was to 
go to school unprepared! That time 
wasn’t far away and long ago to 
him. It was almost now—because 
these things had become a part of 
him, as had every person he had met 
in his lifetime, everything he had 
read, everything he had seen, and 
every voice he had heard. 

The beauty of the wild flowers 
he had observed in their seasons had 
become a part of him too. And the 
songs of the winter winds in the pine 
needles and the soft summer wind’s 
rustling in the oak leaves had left 
in his memory a wild soft music. 

The tiny seedling at his feet was 
interesting. It was four inches high 
with six leaves, growing from barren 
ground under the shade of its giant 
parent. He bent over to touch the 
leaves with his finger tips. 


An acorn had fallen from this 
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tree, he thought. Winds blew au- 
tumn leaves to cover it. Rains fell 
and roots sprang from it and went 
down into the ground for nourish- 
. ment, and a living shoot went up 
through the leaves to the air, sun, 
wind, and rain to get nourishment 
from them too. But this is plant life. 
This is not my life. A tree can’t 
think and remember. I can. I was 
created differently. My creation was 
above and beyond the natural laws 
governing plant and animal life. 

There was no doubt in his mind 
about this now. 

Jason Stringer had always believed 
simply in his Creator. He had fol- 
lowed Divine Guidance for the 
promised reward of everlasting life. 

The husk of a living tree, he 
thought, digging for the acorn with 
a little stick. He found it all right. 
It was barely embedded in the 
ground. He picked up the thin hull 
and examined the remains of the 
seed that might grow into a giant 
tree. 

This husk doesn’t end all, he 
thought, as he threw it back on the 
ground. 

He looked up into its giant par- 
ent’s towering branches that blotted 
out the sky. Here was the growth 
and maturity of the tree. He lis- 
tened again to the slow-moving Au- 
gust winds rustling the soap-bellied 
leaves. He had heard these same 
sounds of soft, wild music years ago, 
and there was not anything vague 
in his memory about them. Rustling 
oak leaves in August wind was mu- 
sic embedded in his active memory. 

But who was that baggageman? 
he kept thinking. He should have 
known the man. He knew or had 
known everybody who worked or 
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had worked on Huey’s train from 
1882 until 1929. He stood searching 
in the horizon of his memory for a 
clue to remember that face and the 
sound of that voice. The clue just 
wasn’t there. He was certain he had 
never seen the man before. Where 
was Zebo Campbell? He was the 
only baggageman he had ever known 
on Huey’s train. 

Old Huey, the Engineer, he had 
known and loved since he could re- 
member. That was from 1882 until 
1929. 

Strange light, he began to notice, 
was filtering between the oak leaves. 
The sun had long been down beyond 
the Putt Off Ford. Huey, vaguely 
stirred in this outer horizon of Ja- 
son’s memory, didn’t pull his train 
any more. Again Jason was a little 
confused. He had just seen Huey a 
few hours ago at the throttle in his 
pin-striped cap and jacket, the red 
bandanna around his neck, and gog- 
gles over his eyes. He had set his 
watch by this train. He had waved 
to him and Huey had waved back. 

But three years beyond the living 
impressions sealed in his mind, they 
had torn up the E. K. tracks and sold 
the rusted T-rails and spikes for 
scrap iron. Jack Dysard and Timmie 
Phelps had said that Huey’s losing 
his engine and thirty-six miles of 
track speeded his life to its close. 

That life. Huey was hauled to 
Lindsay’s Holy Chapel. That’s where 
he slept. The husk of him might be 
there, but the real old Huey was 
still at his throttle pulling his train. 
Jason had just seen him and his train. 
He knew. No one could tell him dif- 
ferently. 

Jack Dysard and Maurice Sinnett? 
He didn’t know about them. Not 
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after they left Plum Grove. But 
Zebo Campbell, two years after 
Huey, fell over. That quick. And 
Walter Phelps, working on a C. & O. 
section, ran his handcar head-on into 
a freight train coming through the 
fog. A crowbar punctured Walter’s 
lung. He slept at Threemile, on the 
hill, above where the stranger got 
off the train. Timmie, Walter Phelps’ 
brother and a baseball pitcher, was 
smoking when he moved a haystack. 
The stack got on fire and he was 
surrounded by flames. He came 
through, flaming himself, threw his 
pocketbook one way and his watch 
another. They didn’t burn. Timmie’s 
charred husk, remade by expert un- 
dertakers, with false hair and painted 
lips, was planted at Threemile. 
Aaron, Little Ed, and Penny must 
still be in the years beyond his im- 
pressionistic ones. 


He stepped softly from under the 
oak to his school path, which wound 
serpent-like down the Collins’ Hill. 
He looked at his valley. He had been 
born here and had grown to man- 
hood. In this valley he had played 
with Walter, Timmie, Jack, Little 
Ed, Aaron, Penny, Maurice and 
Zebo. But he had never seen light 
over his valley as brilliant as now. 
The sky reflected a beauty such as 
he had never known. In the distance, 
framed in the colors of a sunrise, he 
saw the three-room house where he 
was born. 

Walking down the school path, he 
passed the blue slate dump at the 
mouth of the coal mine where his 
grandfather and his father had dug 
coal. The dump was beautiful and 
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shining in this new light. Trees, hills, 
rock, and landscape were the same. 
At the foot of the path, the two- 
story Collins’ house was painted as 
white as new snow, with trimmings 
as green as the needles on the two 
giant firs that had grown a century 
to shade it. Where the path met the 
valley road, Jason Stringer stopped 
suddenly. He saw an old man walk- 
ing up the road. 

Could he be the Prince-Albert 
looking stranger? He was wearing a 
high hat and walking with a cane. 
He looked like the same man Brady 
had helped from Huey’s train that 
morning. He was walking toward the 
old Daugherty house. That house 
was an old-timer all right. Made of 
yellow poplar logs hewn from virgin 
giants. 

Vaguely he remembered sitting on 
his father’s knee and his telling him 
about W. W. Daugherty: tall and 
straight as a stick of yellow poplar 
and the valley’s first settler. He had 
come to this valley when there wasn’t 
a stick of timber amiss. He was eighty 
the first time he rode on a train. And 
he rode with Huey, a young Engi- 
neer. Jason’s eyes followed the old 
man to the Daugherty house. There 
he stopped. He had to be old W. W. 
He couldn’t be anybody else. 

I’m proud of the years I have lived, 
Jason thought, as he started walking 
again. I’m pleased with my reward. 
My investment in life was the best 
I ever made. And it was easy. First, 
the promise. Then, the way. One 
can’t miss if one believes. . . 

Jason hurried happily toward the 
house framed in the colors of a 
morning sunrise. 


Poem after Reading the Bhagavad Gita 


ALLISON L. BURNETT 


There is a silent air that tells me 

He has descended again. 

The ripe dust and the slumbering tree 
Wake to the departed rain, 

The flowers throw the stabbing sun 
On the footprints of stones, 

The world is waking with waiting done, 
The fields throw their bones 

In the bare blue sky and call his love 
And his great white name 

To the fish and worm and dove. . . . 
And I am not the same. 

I walk under the beseeching trees 

And dissolve in the rain, 

For there is a silent air that tells me 

He has descended again. 


To the Fleeting Present 


CHARLES ANGOFF 


Linger yet 

A moment longer, 
Sweet stranger 
Of my soul. 


I cannot forget 
This deep regret 
At your flight 
Into the night 
Of forever. 


Who will still 
The cold turmoil 
In my heart? 


The aches 

Of parting 

Go on and on. 
Linger yet 

A moment longer. 


Venetian Song 


Victor CHAPIN 


AGDA stood before her 
mirror, carefully picking 
lint off her black woolen 

suit. As the mirror was badly tar- 
nished, she had to bend and squint 
in order to see herself properly. She 
thought she looked all right, every- 
thing considered; not too fat or too 
thin, not too grey or wrinkled for 
fifty-seven. True, this suit was the 
only thing she had to wear in which 
she still felt presentable. But no one 
who looked at her could say she was 
shabby. She thought with a shudder 
that she would be shabby soon; her 
income from French lessons added to 
what her son could afford to send 
from South America was just enough 
to keep her going in Venice, if she 
was careful. She had come here three 
months before because she had re- 
tained happy memories of it and be- 
cause it was now the cheapest en- 
durable place she could find to live 
in. Life in a small provincial town 
would have been even cheaper, but 
the prospect of shabbiness and occa- 
sional hunger was preferable to 
that... 

She found her purse and looked 
inside to see how much money she 
had. There was enough for coffee at 
a small cafe, she decided, and a few 
lire extra for the beggars that were 
sure to flock around her. She picked 
up her black felt over-the-eyes hat 
and without returning to the mirror 
tugged it into place on her head. It 
was her only hat. She opened the 
door of her room and went out. 

The halls and stairs of the pensione 


were drab. The yellow-brown wall- 
paper was peeling and the once yel- 
low carpet had long ago turned a 
sickly green. Walking down the two 
flights to the street, she picked her 
way carefully past the curled edges 
of the carpet that had tripped more 
than one unwary lodger and sent 
them hurtling down the stairs. 

The pensione was in a back street 
on a narrow canal in the part of the 
city known as the Giudecca. The 
water in the canals ran slowly and 
the air was dank with the smell of 
moss. Today as always Magda was 
stirred by the feeling that behind 
the crumbling facades, at the end of 
the damp infested back streets, there 
was a latent vitality. Venice, she was 
certain, would be roused from its 
lethargy. War and its stringencies 
would be forgotten; the once daz- 
zling city with its eternal promise of 
romance would bring back the 
beauty lovers, the lovers of the past. 
Already she had seen people she used 
to know strolling idly in the Piazza 
San Marco. She had not spoken, 
though her heart had jumped at see- 
ing them. Something held her back. 
Perhaps it was the fear of finding 
herself too much changed in the eyes 
of old friends, or a suspicion that in 
meeting the past in reality she would 
lose it forever in memory. She hated 
her loneliness, but she was cautious, 
knowing that she risked greater pain 
if she threw herself on the figures of 
the past and begged too much for 
comfort. 

Walking slowly past groups of 
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vegetable sellers and fruit vendors, 
she thought: I must have friends. 
But who? The nightmare years she 
could not think about blocked her 
from the past. Her sense of identity 
was gone, lost in the upheaval of war 
and conquest. She had been too close 
to suffering and too far from pleas- 
ure. Now that what was left of life 
was once more her own, she felt 
helpless. Her consciousness had been 
numbed. Sometimes she struggled to 
penetrate her own experience to find 
how it had changed her, but always 
she drew back for fear of what she 
might find. She chose to forget. She 
was tired; age was advancing upon 
her. She wanted comfort and some 
last gaiety in her life. Was it still 
possible, she wondered, to laugh and 
live fully in a moment of captured 
happiness? She looked about her. The 
narrow sidewalk was dirty; the canal 
water reflected no color. She hur- 
ried on, anxious to find a better part 
of the city. 

But the more she walked the more 
her memories mocked her, and when 
she reached the Grand Piazza, the 
sight of it, instead of bringing relief, 
filled her with pain. Then, as always 
when faced with this impasse in her 
consciousness, she turned to the 
thought of Alexander, her son. 
Quickly, she decided to return to the 
pensione and begin a letter to him. 

The Padrona was excited when 
Magda arrived. “Someone phoned,” 
she said. ““Here is the number.” 

“Who was it?” 

“The Contessa Mazzorini.” 

Magda took the slip of paper and 
began to climb the stairs. 

“Are you not going to call her?” 
the Padrona asked. 

“Later, later,” Magda said, and 
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continued up the stairs to her room. 

She put her hat on the bed and 
her coat back in the wardrobe. What 
does she want? How did she find 
me? Confronted with an old friend, 
she felt afraid; yet she felt excite- 
ment too, feeble and uncertain—but 
it was there. 

Going to her writing table, she 
picked up Alexander’s last letter. She 
remembered what it said, word for 
word, but nevertheless she unfolded 
the pages and glanced at the writing. 

How dull you sound, he had writ- 
ten; what do you do with yourself? 
Why not come to Rio? You wouldn’t 
be dull here. 

She put down the letter and 
sighed. She knew Alexander loved 
her and wanted her to be happy, but 
how could she pretend to him that 
she was happy? How could she be- 
come again the person he wanted her 
to be? He wanted only to be amused. 
She used to amuse him in the days 
when they were at home—when he 
was very young but already so clever. 
Now, even at the distance between 
them, she was boring him, annoying 
him—worrying him when he didn’t 
want to be worried. He thought that 
if she went to him in Rio he wouldn’t 
have to worry about her so much. 
But no—she would not go. They 
had been torn apart once in the war 
and had never really come together 
again. They had suffered in separate, 
different ways. She would not in- 
trude upon his youth. He would 
understand her even less if she were 
close to him, always failing to ex- 
plain. She tried, when she wrote, to 
tell him of the things that had 
changed her, but always to no avail. 
He answered with worried, exasper- 
ated notes. 
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She heard the sound of singing 
coming from somewhere beyond her 
window. It was in the Venetian style, 
mournful and romantic, crying of 
love, complaining of pleasure. She 
stood still and listened. She used to 
sing that very song. She had under- 
stood herself better in song than in 
any other way. But she had not sung 
for years, not since the days in War- 
saw when Alexander used to open 
the piano in the evenings and stand 
beside it expectantly, half begging, 
half commanding her with his eyes— 
an old man’s eyes in a childish face. 
People had sometimes been jealous of 
her singing: Dolly Mazzorini had 
always rattled a fan or a bracelet 
when she sang at parties. Once Dolly 
had pretended to weep at a sad song 
and had drawn all the attention away 
from the singer. 

Remembering this, Magda laughed 
aloud. She went to the window and 
leaned out. She saw rooftops with 
gardens and sun bathers lounging 
beside their potted plants. One of 
them saw her and waved. She drew 
back, feeling a sudden strangeness, 
an aloofness from everyone and ev- 
erything that existed outside her 
room. 

Sitting at her desk, she tried to 
write to Alexander. The words came 
slowly, for she knew she had nothing 
to say to him that he would want to 
hear. Sorrowfully, she thought: I 
should not be a stranger to my son; 
it’s my duty to reassure him, to 
amuse him, to be at least on paper 
the mother he wants me to be. She 
tore up the pages she had written, 
got up from her desk, and went 
downstairs to the telephone. 


Magda met Dolly Mazzorini in 
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the Piazza San Marco. They sat to- 
gether in the sun at a table in front 
of Florian’s. Dolly smiled and 
squeezed Magda’s arm. 

“How wonderful, darling Magda, 
to find you here. And how wicked 
you were never to have thought of 
me. I was hurt to learn from a 
stranger that you’d lived here for 
months.” 

Magda shook her head. “I didn’t 
look for anyone in Venice. One is 
afraid to ask too much for old 
friends.” 

“Dear Magda, you have suffered. 
We have all suffered. But you must 
forget. We'll make you forget. There 
are so many things for you to do, so 
many people to see. You will be 
happy here.” 

“T don’t know,” Magda said. “It’s 
kind of you... But I don’t see many 
people now.” 

“But now you will—of course you 
will.” 

“T’m not sure I want to.” 

“What an odd thing to say! Why 
shouldn’t you want to?” 

Magda shrugged and looked away 
across the canal to where the sun 
was blazing over the lagoon. 

“T have no clothes,” she said. 

Dolly laughed, her old, child-like 
laugh. “But my dear, clothes don’t 
matter in Venice.” She began to talk 
rapidly. ““That’s just it; nothing like 
that matters in Venice.” 

“Things used to matter here,” 
Magda answered, “or at least I 
thought they did.” 

“Yes, yes,” Dolly replied eagerly, 

““gay times, happy things, beautiful 
things—but they’re not lost, my 
darling Magda—not lost yet.” 

The sun sank and the square be- 
came chilly in the twilight. 
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“Come home with me,” Dolly said 
as they rose. “You'll find some old 
friends.” 

Dolly lived in three rooms of the 
Palazzo Mazzorini; the rest was 
rented to wealthy Americans. As 
they came to the house, Dolly said: 
“Such charming Americans. Not at 
all what one might expect. Sally 
Livingstone arrived with a whole 
trunk full of Paris dresses, and with 
such charming tact —after only 
three days in Venice—put them all 
away.” 

Magda followed Dolly through 
the three crowded rooms, recogniz- 
ing objects, remembering Dolly’s 
treasures—now pushed into corners 
—once spread magnificently 
throughout the entire Palazzo. The 
rooms were full of mimosa and 
Easter lilies. The air was heavy with 
their smell, and with the smells of 
antiques and heavy brocade. Some- 
thing stirred in Magda as she stood 
looking round her. It was the for- 
gotten excitement of beauty skil- 
fully displayed. 

A tall thin woman who looked 
very old entered the room where 
Magda stood with Dolly. She saw 
Magda, and with a little scream held 
out her arms . . . Desi Volenbrandt, 
Magda remembered. She always 
hated me, but I can’t remember why. 
She entered the woman’s embrace 
and inhaled English soap and 
lavender. 

Desi talked loudly: she was a little 
deaf. “I never thought I’d see you, 
Magda. We thought you were dead. 
Then we heard such terrible things. 
We didn’t know what to think. 
Where have you come from? Are 
you living in Venice? What has hap- 
pened to you? How have you stood it 
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all?” She stared beadily into Magda’s 
face, her small eyes glittering and the 
corners of her mouth lifted ex- 
pectantly. 

Magda looked away. Dolly took 
her arm gently and led her past Desi. 
She turned her head and spoke over 
her shoulder: “Magda is just the 
same, Desi, just the same as before.” 

“And so is Desi,” Magda whis- 
pered. 

“You mustn’t mind the dear old 
thing,” Dolly said, giggling. 

“I don’t mind. Why should I?” 

“We ought never to remind you, 
or ask questions.” 

“You can ask me anything you 
like,” Magda answered quickly. 
Then she looked away. 

She stopped a moment to breathe. 
She thought of Alexander, and 
wished she could see him coming 
toward her—tall, handsome, smiling 
in the way that meant he was proud 
of her. 

Dolly took her into the far room. 
There were a half dozen people 
there. Magda had known them all. 
When she entered, the three men and 
three women looked up, stared, and 
rose to their feet. I am a ghost to 
them, Magda thought, and they are 
ghosts to me. 

Louis Cloudel, the old scholar who 
had been French Ambassador in 
Warsaw, was bending low over her 
hand. 

“You haven’t changed,” he mur- 
mured. “How happy I am to see 
you.” 

He had collected precious stones, 
she remembered, and from time to 
time, to help her when she needed 
help, had sent her yellow sapphires or 
blue diamonds. Long ago she had 
given them, together with her 
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thoughts of Louis Cloudel, into some 
pawnbroker’s shop. 

There was Jan Cyznowski—once 
so handsome, so gay—long ago crip- 
pled by a fall from his horse. He only 
looked at her. She recognized his 
harsh, bitter tenderness. She spoke to 
him in Polish, and her own language 
was so strange in her ears that the 
sound of it melted her courage. 

Dolly was calling to the far ends 
of the house. The Americans came 
in, crisp and handsome; they smiled 
kindly, looking curious. They took 
Magda’s hand and began to chatter. 
They seemed, the Americans, to 
smell deliciously of salt. Magda sat 
between them. She relaxed under 
their soothing barrage of talk. She 
tried to cling to these strangers, hop- 
ing to find in their shining eyes a 
mirror in which to see a new reflec- 
tion of herself. But soon two women 


who had been in the room but had 
not yet spoken to her came and stood 
before her, weeping, hanging their 


heads like shy children. Magda 
stared at them, recognizing two dis- 
tant cousins whom she had thought 
dead, if she had thought about them 
at all. 

“Anna and Josie!” she cried, rising 
to embrace them. Shadowy spinsters, 
seventy apiece, clutching her, bab- 
bling incoherently. 

“Why didn’t we know you were 
here? It’s shameful not to know 
about your own family.” 

Magda held them close and won- 
dered about them. They had been 
rich and stingy in the past. She won- 
dered if they too had lost everything; 
she thought it more likely that they 
had still a little cache of jewels and 
some invincible foreign shares. 


“What did they do to you?” she 
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heard one of them gasp. 

There was silence. Magda was 
swept with nausea. Through an open 
window, from the canals, came the 
smell of bilge water and garbage. 

“Nothing . . . nothing,” she an- 
swered vaguely. “I am well, very 
well.” 

Now the Americans were whis- 
pering with Desi. They were leaning 
forward, their shoulders tense with 
curiosity. Dolly looked stricken. 
Magda was being led across the room 
by Louis Cloudel. She heard him ask- 
ing over and over: “Do you remem- 
ber. ..2” 

Jan Cyznowski sat beside her at 
supper. He was silent, but she felt 
close and comfortable with him. 
Toward the end of the meal, he 
began to talk. “You are still young,” 
he said, “‘still beautiful.” 

She smiled at him gratefully, but 
in her mind she contradicted him. 
No, she thought, not still young— 
old and ready to die. 

“T always loved you,” she heard 
him say. “You never knew.” 

No, she had never known. Now 
she believed it and was moved. How 
she had wasted herself — always 
loved, never really loving. 

“And your son?” 

“In Brazil,” she answered. 

“You never see him?” 

*“Never.” 

“You should go to him, Magda.” 

She looked at him. “‘No, I should 
not go. I wouldn’t make him happy. 
We are so different now.” 

He put his hand over hers. Against 
the white tablecloth it looked almost 
black. 

“Go to Brazil,” he said. “Leave 
Europe. Forget everything.” 

She was startled. 
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“But I have forgotten every- 
thing,” she protested. 

He shook his head. “No, you 
haven’t. You'll never forget .. . not 
in Venice. You pretend to have for- 
gotten, perhaps, but always it is only 
pretense.” 

After supper they sat in the dark, 
watching their cigarette smoke trail 
through the window, up toward the 
stars. Dolly smiled at Magda through 
the shadows. Louis Cloudel played 
Chopin, rustily but tenderly. Anna 
and Josie sat apart, staring a long 
way into the past. Desi started an- 
other story, then interrupted herself 
suddenly. 

“Magda,” she cried, “you used to 
sing so beautifully! I remember it 
now. So many times you saved a dull 
party. You sang like an angel.” 

Dolly clapped her hands. “They 
called you the Polish Patti. How 
beautiful you looked when you sang! 


I was jealous of you for it, but you 
forgave me.” 

Anna and Josie were weeping to- 
gether. “If we could just hear you 


once again—just once more,” 
said, each after the other. 

“No!” Magda said loudly. 

“Please,” said the American wife. 

“Would you, darling?” Dolly 
pleaded. ‘“We would be so happy.” 

“Please, please,” said Desi, and 
Louis, and Anna, and Josie joined in 
the pleading. 

Louis Cloudel returned to the 
piano. He began to play. Magda 
watched him, trying not to listen to 
the uprush of haunted melody. 

“I can’t sing now,” she said. “I 
never sing. Not for years—not even 
to myself.” 

Jan’s fingers sank into her arm. 
“Don’t,’’ he muttered harshly. 


they 
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“Don’t sing, Magda.” 

“This was one of your loveliest,” 
Louis said, rolling out the chords. 

“T don’t remember it,” Magda in- 
sisted, repeating it several times. But 
even as she spoke, the words of the 
song sprang into her mind. The mel- 
ody caught hold of her. She remem- 
bered flashing lights, flashing smiles, 
flashing swords. She caught a vision 
of herself — radiant, standing by a 
piano, her head thrown back. Some- 
where for an instant she found Al- 
exander’s face; smiling and nodding, 
he seemed to be telling her some- 
thing. Happiness, unaccountable and 
wild, surged through her. Jan’s hand 
dug deeper, but she no longer felt it. 
She shook herself loose and rose. She 
closed her eyes, lifted her head, and 
sang. 

So, when she wrote to Alexander 
again, there was a great deal to tell. 
So many ghosts had appeared to her 
in Venice—from the old Paris, the 
old Vienna, the old Warsaw. Memo- 
ries, stories—old ones, new ones— 
sad ones, funny ones; all these she 
had to write about. Her pen sped 
faster and faster across the sheets of 
paper. Now when she wrote she 
smiled to herself, thinking of Alex- 
ander —so far away, so happy to 
know she had caught up again, even 
in such a small way, with everything 
that once had been. In a few short 
weeks she had learned all the facts 
about practically everyone they had 
ever known. There was bad news to 
tell, and some good. Best of all, she 
had recovered the long forgotten 
ways in which she could amuse her 
son. 


These days her room was often 
filled with flowers and her desk was 
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covered with phone messages and 
memoranda. She bought a blue 
leather engagement book; now—al- 
ready well-thumbed—it lay on the 
desk beside her pens. In her ward- 
robe a new suit was hanging, prop- 
erly full, very well fitted. She had 
been able to get it because she had so 
few meals to buy for herself. She 
had even begun to wonder if she 
might not move to a different pen- 
sione—one nearer San Marco. Her 
friends had to come far to fetch her 
... They were all so kind: Dolly, Jan, 
Louis—even Desi was kind. She no 
longer lingered in the streets, staring 
into the canals. Now she was always 
going somewhere. 

One day in late spring she had an 
appointment with Dolly and Desi in 
the Piazza. Hurrying down a hot 
narrow street, she felt suddenly 
dizzy. She stopped to control herself. 
Summer is coming, she thought, and 
the smells are stronger. Only smells 
upset her. It was quite unreasonable, 
she knew, but they were the only 
things that really reminded her. She 
stood with her back against a wall 
and fumbled in her handbag. She 
found a handkerchief and raised it to 
her face. She covered her mouth and 
nose, breathing in cologne. After a 
few minutes, she found herself still 
shaking. Go to Dolly—quickly—she 
told herself; but the shaking of her 
body continued. She looked up the 
long street to the Piazza at the end. 
It seemed very far. She stumbled to a 
nearby cafe and sat down at a table 
where she put her head in her hands 
and gave herself up to the past. 

Her husband had died just before 
the war began. Alexander had adored 
him, but Magda had lost her girlish 
love for him very soon after their 
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marriage. He had been cruel and 
faithless, and only intermittently in- 
terested in her or in their son. She 
had had a few lovers, a great many 
friends, and had set her mind to rest 
on the great name she had in society. 
She was able to comfort Alexander 
for the loss of his father because she 
herself had felt it so little. They went 
away from Warsaw for a change. 

In Zaccopani they enjoyed them- 
selves and Alexander began to laugh 
again. Then it had happened. How 
she remembered the excitement, the 
fear, the courage! Then the numb- 
ness of defeat, and the terrible pain 
when Alexander slipped out of their 
house that last time and escaped... 
He had been lucky, she knew; so 
many others had not. Somehow he 
had reached England and the Polish 
army. For months she did not know 
what happened to him. She had 
waited, had endured. By lucky 
chance, she received a message from 
him, and the moment it came, rebel- 
lion had exploded in her. 

Then those first remembered 
smells, those of the dark cellars that 
were the Resistance meeting places. 
When the Germans surrounded 
them, there was the smell of polished 
boots; after that she had learned new 
smells quickly: bodies sweating with 
terror, the almond breath of a man 
who had poisoned himself, the stale 
air of a prison cell; the smell of dead 
trees—the sap burned out of them— 
along the country road that led to 
the concentration camp. She had 
also known the smells of hunger, 
murder, birth, and decay. 

Even cowardice and treachery had 
smelled in their own ways, and she 
had come to recognize them in- 


stantly. She had inhaled death by 
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torture, death by hunger, and death 
by will. She remembered the women 
she helped in childbirth who had 
struggled for possession of their 
babies, meaning to kill them quickly 
and mercifully. She remembered the 
unwitting cruelty (she called it de- 
termination) with which she forced 
people to go on living, only in the 
end to see them dragged to the gas 
chamber. By the force of her will, 
she had created gaiety out of desper- 
ation, until the odor of hysteria had 
stopped her. 

She nursed the sick, washed the 
dead, implored the cowardly, aban- 
doned the weak, and led the strong. 
Women whispered to her: “I shall 
die tonight,” and often they had, just 
as they said. But she had never said 
such words for herself, often as she 
wanted to. Some impulse had driven 
her on until her day of final free- 
dom; then she was indifferent alike 
to hatred and to adulation. She had 
returned to the world without any 
desire for it. She wanted nothing but 
her son whom she had seen for only 
a few days in London before he 
sailed for Brazil. 

He was gay, callous, victorious, 
and she sensed at once the distance 
between them. She waved goodbye to 
him, knowing she would never see 
him again, hoping that in the new 
world which now seemed more than 
ever new he would find that he was 
worthy of himself. Afterwards, dur- 
ing the first days of heavy loneliness 
in Venice, she sought in vain for 
words to better define her hope for 
him. But the comfort of clear evalu- 
ation eluded her: there was only the 
numb feeling that she had for a time 
laid hold on truth that she had failed 


to understand and, in consequence, 
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lost again. 


The sun disappeared beyond the 
rooftops and it was cold in the nar- 
row street. Shadows crept over the 
cafe. Magda shivered and looked at 
her watch. She was late for Dolly 
and Desi. She got up and picked her 
way past the small tables where 
workers sat drinking their late after- 
noon coffee. She noticed a small 
woman with loose, damp hair sitting 
alone at a table. Something made 
Magda stop and stare. Why should 
this person seem familiar? So thin, 
so colorless— surely she had not 
known her here in Venice in the old 
days. Impossible. But this thought 
was followed by recognition: In 
Warsaw a woman dying for lack of 
food —a woman she had nursed, 
shared her ration with, watched over 
until the tide had turned and she 
felt the grim triumph of cheating 
death. Why had she done it? Only 
for its own sake, of course. There 
could have been no other reason. . . 
She turned her back and hurried 
away. Why remember? There was 
happiness for her just a few blocks 
away. 

But the stink from the canals 
swept over her again, and she turned 
round, retracing her steps. The 
woman looked up with a twitch of 
fright when Magda sat down beside 
her. Her deep eyes came forward in 
surprise as she looked into Magda’s 
face; then they filled with tears. 
Without saying a word, she lifted 
Magda’s hand and covered it with 
kisses. Magda gently pulled away 
and, murmuring a greeting, folded 
her hands in her lap. They sat in 
silence for several minutes. After a 
while the torrent of words broke 
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loose; they laughed and sobbed 
together. 

A half hour later, Magda remem- 
bered Dolly. She leaped to her feet, 
saying, “I’m terribly late. You must 
excuse me.” The woman apologized 
humbly, as a dog might if it could 
speak. 

Magda, looking at her watch, 
asked: “How long will you be here?” 

“J leave tomorrow afternoon. My 
cousins are waiting for me in Paris. 
Then we go to Brazil.” 

“But I must see you. My son is in 
Brazil. He will help you.” 

The woman smiled. “Queen of 
Heaven,” she said in Polish. 

“Come to my pensione. Pensione 
Rondine, Fondamenta Dell’ Ermite.” 

“Yes, thank you, I will. When?” 

When? Magda remembered her 
blue leather book. Engagements all 
the rest of the day, all day tomorrow, 
all day every day, for weeks. But she 
would cancel something. 

“Come tomorrow morning,” she 
said. 

She waved to the woman from up 
the street. Her dizziness returned. 
She stumbled on through the dark 
street toward the patch of light 
ahead. At last she reached it. Dolly 
and Desi were standing in the dis- 
tance, basking in the last of the sun. 
The Piazza was bathed in purple 
light. It glittered like an enchanted 
place in a dream. For a moment 
Magda hesitated as if she had never 
seen the Piazza before. The figures 
of Dolly and Desi seemed to evapo- 
rate as she looked at them. She began 
to run toward them, faster and 
faster. She flew almost like a child 
across the square... 


The next morning was brilliant. 
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Magda opened her window wide and 
let the sun stream in. She leaned out 
and saw the rooftops, riotous with 
colored tiles, gaudy awnings, and 
the lines of washing that hung every- 
where like bunting. Venice had wak- 
ened from its long winter of war. It 
was no longer a place of exile. Above 
the sound of the clatter of many 
heels on the cobblestones she could 
hear the shouts of gondoliers and 
fishmongers. The air was sweet with 
the smells of the flower market. 

Magda breathed deeply. She felt 
an unswelling urge to join the beau- 
ty-drunk crowds that she knew were 
passing below her, to be swept in 
their midst to the Piazza where the 
burning sun was lighting the jew- 
eled church, outlining the perfect 
harmony of the palaces, caressing 
the soft colors of the ships’ sails in 
the lagoon. But no. This morning 
she must stay in — there was a rea- 
son. She turned away from the win- 
dow, glanced toward the desk... . 
the blue engagement book. 

Someone knocked at the 
Startled, she 
“Avanti.” 

Dolly Mazzorini stood in the 
doorway, silk-clad, smiling, a parasol 
dangling from her wrist. She held 
out her arms wide. 

“My dear,” she said, “what a 
heavenly day! Come with us quickly. 
The dear, rich Americans have had 
a delicious whim. They’ve hired a 
fleet of gondolas, packed a magnifi- 
cent luncheon, and we’re to spend 
the whole day on the water!” 

Magda ran to the door. “What 
heaven! And you thought of me!” 

“Of course, you silly. If you didn’t 
come, everything would be spoiled.” 

Looking excitedly about for her 


door. 
answered quickly: 
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coat, Magda snatched it from the 
wardrobe and threw it over her 
shoulders. “I shan’t even comb my 
hair,” she said. 

Dolly took her arm. “Of course 
not. The breeze will rumple our 
hair, the sea will wet our faces; we 
will be very happy.” 

They ran down the stairs like 
young girls. The mean little canal 
outside the pensione was gay with 
gondolas, parasols, and flags. The 
sound of greeting and chattering 
filled the usually silent street. Hands 
reached out to help them into one 
of the gondolas. Magda moved for- 
ward; but then suddenly she drew 
back. Carried by a soft breeze, a 
strong smell of garbage was coming 
from the canal. 

“What is it, Magda?” 

“T have forgotten something.” 

“Oh dear,” Dolly sighed. “Is it 
important?” 

Magda stood still. Was it im- 
portant? She looked at Dolly and saw 
a look of annoyance in her eyes that 
would turn to one of exasperation if 
she was kept waiting or was thwart- 
ed in her plans. 

The smell was stronger. It would 
be a hot day. Out on the lagoon it 
would be delightful, but here in 
Magda’s dingy square it would be 
oppressive, and the smell would per- 
sist. 

“What is it?” Dolly asked again. 

Turning her head slowly, Magda 
looked at her friends. There they 


were, so eager for pleasure, waiting 
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for her in the gondolas. They were 
light and fresh and crisp. Their 
colors were bright. She knew it was 
hard to win these people but very 
easy to lose them. If she did not go 
with them now, they might be of- 
fended — they were, she knew, sud- 
den and quick to feel offense. They 
did not need her as others might, 
but she needed them. She knew that 
if she did not have them, she would 
be alone, and that, she thought, she 
could no longer bear. 

Dolly came to her side. ““What did 
you forget?” 

“An engagement.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter, surely.” Exas- 
peration was now evident in Dolly’s 
tone. “Leave a message with the 
Padrona.” 

Magda shook her head — slowly, 
sadly. 

“No, Dolly,” she said. “This en- 
gagement must be kept. You will 
have to go without me.” 

Dolly, affronted, moved away 
guickly. Without looking back, she 
stepped down into a gondola. 


The gay procession was soon out 
of sight, and when it was gone the 
shadows returned to the square. 
Magda shivered as she listened to the 
voices of her friends which, so full 
of happiness, echoed on the canal 
for what seemed to her an eternity. 
At last she could hear them no more, 
and, knowing that now she would 
be fully alone, she turned her back 


to the canal. 


White Roses 
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LLISON was a dream. At 
A least to Karl, that is. And 
almost everyone else thought 
that she was certainly attractive, 
while those who were more effusive 
—mostly females— said she was 
actually beautiful. She had charm 
too, and it was all Karl could do, 
after he first met her, to keep from 
framing her in his mind as a rather 
perfect girl — which of course she 
wasn’t, he kept reminding himself. 
At least he figured she probably 
wasn’t, because he couldn’t seem to 
get to know her well enough to find 
out. And this was a pity. 

It was doubly a pity since he had 
an inkling that Allison might really 
be the ideal girl for hirh. This hadn’t 
occurred to him immediately, but 
as he saw more of her (which was 
little) and thought more of her 
(which was much) he began to have 
those little butterflies which are said 
to be a manifestation of love —a 
manifestation which he had never 
particularly experienced before. 

Allison and he had first met on an 
afternoon, through the ministerings 
of a mutual friend. Karl had been 
told that she was “lovely” but he 
took little stock in that, and he was 
therefore unprepared for her. 

Even so, seeing her for the first 
time was little more than a pleasant 
surprise: light did not dawn, miracles 
did not occur, nor was there glandu- 
lar thunder. But still, Allison was 
tall, dark, and pretty from all angles 
—and Karl had to smile approv- 
ingly. The young lady helped all 


this from the very first, too, inas- 
much as she was quite pleasant. She 
smoked her cigarette very delicately, 
smiled correctly and sweetly, and 
made pretty conversation. And so 
Karl took her out that night... 
Allison had been wearing loafers 
in the afternoon, and when he called 
for her that evening, her three-inch 
heels made her almost as tall as he 
(which was six feet). When she 
walked to meet him, she gave the 
impression — perhaps due to her 
long hair, her height, and her pretti- 
ness — of being a life-size doll on 
stilts. She didn’t exactly wobble, for 
she had worn such heels long enough 
before her eighteenth birthday to 
safely navigate in them, but a way 
she had about her in which, calmly 
possessed, she seemed to be thinking 
her thoughts out in a little world of 
her own (Karl thought of it as a 
sort of sophisticated naiveté) made 
him think she ought to have wobbled. 
He smiled as this picture appeared 
before him, and it was nice to have 
it walk out with him. It was even 
nicer to realize that it was living and 
warm and talking and thinking. 
The evening was a perfectly or- 
dinary one, but its pleasantness in- 
creased for Karl with each ordinary 
thing that happened, starting with 
the walk to the car when Allison’s 
fingers were easily near enough to 
his so that the sensation of quickly 
touching and holding them was quite 
agreeable. It continued when Allison 
matter-of-factly slipped into the 
middle of the front seat, reasonably 
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close to him — he found it gratify- 
ing that she didn’t huddle up in the 
farther corner. 

They drove to a nearby roadhouse 
and Karl smiled when Allison or- 
dered Scotch; like the high heels, 
the Scotch didn’t seem to go with 
this angelic creature. Yet perhaps 
without these seeming contradic- 
tions, Karl thought back, Allison 
might not have seemed an angel. 
Then, too, she assumed these poses 
quite innocently: not in that she 
was unaware of what she did, but 
that she meant no calculated artifice 
by it. 

Oh yes, the evening went by very 
pleasantly. And the Scotch went 
down reasonably slowly, which was 
a happy circumstance. Karl was defi- 
nitely beginning to be glad he had 
chanced upon this girl. Once he 
looked straight into her eyes and a 
faint grin curved his lips; Allison 
responded with an amused and cor- 
rect smile, and by this time even 
her white, even teeth had begun to 
enchant him. 

Karl found it was cozy to dance 
with Allison; she made no objection 
to being held close, and occasionally 
he brushed his lips against her cheek. 
Even though she didn’t dance as well 
as she might have, it was all right 
because holding her was more than 
half the fun. 

When they bumped into some- 
one, Karl said, “Hey, you’re block- 
ing the view.” 

Allison laughed and mentioned 
that she needed tall men. When she 
was younger, she recounted, some- 
one had gotten her a blind date with 
his brother. This person had insisted 
that his brother was taller than Alli- 
son, but he turned out not to be, and 
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Allison had to wear flat-soled shoes 
when she was all dressed up. 

“If I were shorter than you, would 
you have gone out with me?” Karl 
asked, separating himself enough 
from Allison to look straight into 
her eyes. 

“Not this girl,” Allison rejoined, 
pertly matter-of-fact. 

They continued to talk and find 
out about each other. They lived in 
different suburbs of the city, but 
they traveled in overlapping crowds. 
In the course of the evening they 
turned up on common ground sever- 
al times. For instance, before college 
Allison had attended a high school 
which Karl knew to be somewhat 
wild. Allison acknowledged its repu- 
tation with a smile. Then of course 
there were summer camps from the 
teenages, resort hotels, and all the 
other common meeting places. Odd- 
ly enough the spots Allison men- 
tioned were ones that Karl knew as 
being a bit untamed on the fringes 
— but all holiday places are, he im- 
agined; he therefore dismissed the 
connections. He couldn’t have done 
otherwise, anyway, since Allison had 
run these places off so wholesomely. 
Besides, she was sweet and had a de- 
lightful smile and these things cap- 
tured the spirit of the evening. 

When he took her home, he held 
her hand as they said good night. 
“May I call you sometime?” he 
asked. 

“Mmmm? — yes,” Allison an- 
swered with her characteristic pause 
of thought. 

“Okay then.” 

Karl smiled, and that was that — 
all very pleasant. As he drove home, 
he considered Allison and approved, 
and then approved again. 
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In the next few days, however, 
Karl didn’t think too much about 
her; he had work to do. In the light 
of a few days’ perspective, she was 
a new attractive girl to take out, he 
admitted, but he had dates with 
other attractive girls. He’d take her 
out sometime... 

The chance occurred sooner than 
he expected because he had to be out 
in Allison’s suburb one day. Karl 
decided he’d ask her out for that 
night. 

“Hi, Allison,” he said when he 
phoned. “This is Karl.” They ex- 
changed the usual pleasantries and 
then he asked her for a date. 

“No —” she said, and then in ex- 
planation, “I’ve a concert to go to.” 

“Oh,” Karl said. “Well, I guess I 
won't see you for—” he tried to 
think of when he’d get a chance to 
call her again, because he had to 
make a trip in a couple of weeks. 

** __ for a while,” Allison finished. 

“Yes, I guess so,” Karl said. “Okay 
then: take care!” 

That was all too bad, because as 
he thought about it he really would 
have liked to see her. He began to 
look ahead to the time he could see 
her, and he also began to give his 
mind more to her. He thought about 
kissing her and making love to her, 
and the more he contemplated the 
possibility the more he enjoyed it — 
one refusal worked wonders. 

When he was on his trip he 
dropped Allison a note and asked to 
see her on his return. He was staying 
in one town for a week, and he asked 
her to drop him a postcard with 
“Delighted” or “Sorry, slighted” on 
it, so he’d know. But he didn’t get 
the card and that ordinarily meant, 
he knew, that the lady in question 
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wasn’t interested. That, in fact, was 
why he had bothered to write in the 
first place: to measure the meaning 
of her response when he had phoned. 

He didn’t quite see how a rejec- 
tion had occurred in this case, but 
no answer in two weeks seemed to 
indicate it had. He was puzzled, and 
then chagrined. 

When he returned he called her; 
for some reason he was humble. 

“Hi, Allison,” he said, “This is 
Karl Roberts” — as if she had al- 
most forgotten him in the few 
weeks. It happened to be the day of 
the vernal equinox, so he said, “Since 
it’s the first day of spring, I thought 
it would be appropriate to call you. 
You know, in spring a young man’s 
fancy lightly turns your stomach 
and so forth.” 

Allison laughed. “I have been re- 
miss, haven’t I?” she said. 

“Yes,” Karl admitted. 
about next Saturday?” 

“I’ve been busy for that for a 
long time,” Allison replied. 

There was a silence and Karl knew 
that the obvious was being made 
more obvious. For some _ reason, 
though, he pursued the issue. ““How 
about next Sunday?” 

“T may go away,” 
antly. 

Karl knew he was a fool for con- 
tinuing, but perhaps he couldn’t be- 
lieve that she could so pleasantly 
reject him. So he asked her if he 
could call next week and check. 
She said he could. 

Karl wasn’t happy about the 
whole thing. He really knew what 
the situation was, but the fact that 
things had gone so well the first time 
they were together left him with the 
feeling that there must be some mis- 


“What 


she said pleas- 
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take. Emotionally it was hard to 
accept this turn of events, although 
he understood Allison’s ‘‘no” per- 
fectly. 

The former feeling working 
against the latter was probably what 
prompted him to tell one of his 
friends, “Well, this is the first girl 
I’m really going to pursue.” 

During the following week, he 
was aware he had the option of bow- 
ing out gracefully by not calling 
Allison, which might have been wise. 
But call her he did, because, frankly, 
he wanted to go out with her and 
he wondered why — how — she had 
come to say no. He really did. When 
he called, any fears that she might 
be abrupt were dispelled, since again 
she was quite pleasant. But at the end 
of the conversation, with the same 
pleasantness, she said no again. 

Karl actually looked into the tele- 


phone receiver, wondering if he had 
heard correctly, before he put it 
down. This latest refusal left him 
feeling half-hurt and half-confused 
and rebellious. Obviously he couldn’t 
call again and retain any pride, so 


then and there he dismissed the 
thought from his head; but every 
once in a while —a long while — 
the idea that calling her again 
wouldn’t, perhaps, be too gauche 
trickled through what might be 
called his rationalization machinery. 

In the next few months he heard 
about Allison a few times. She even 
sent her regards through a couple of 
mutual friends —a purely amiable 
indication, obviously, since Karl had 
surmised by now that Allison always 
tried to be agreeable. This he simul- 
taneously found a virtue and a fault. 

There was one other thing, too, 
that he had learned during this per- 
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iod. A friend of his called him up 
one day asking, “Was Allison the 
name of that girl you went out with, 
Karl?” It appeared that someone he 
knew had come across Allison in a 
compromising albeit not damning 
position with her escort on the 
grounds of a country club. What 
made it more interesting was that 
this same person, upon later being 
introduced to Allison, remembered 
that she was the member of the club 
with whom two of his friends said 
they had been somewhat intimate. 
Such choice news was only memor- 
able for Karl because it came in a 
batch — that too was what made it 
reasonable. 

Although it really didn’t matter 
much to him, somehow Kar! disliked 
it, perhaps because, remembering Al- 
lison’s background, he knew it could 
all fit in quite well. Not that such 
conduct on Allison’s part would have 
merited condemnation: it was a nat- 
ural instinct. No — but what per- 
haps hurt just a little was that she 
should be attracted to men who 
were noisy about such things. Karl 
wondered how he would have felt 
had he been currently courting Alli- 
son: it would have sullied a picture. 
Yet because he didn’t remember 
Allison as anything but sweet, he 
couldn’t feel that she wasn’t; he 
would have needed far more stories 
about her to think otherwise. So he 
dismissed the tales from his think- 
ing, as, indeed, he dismissed Allison 
most of the time. But periodically 
he thought of how desirable she had 
seemed, and on those occasions he 
tried to discover exactly what had 
made her say no: he couldn’t. 

At a particular moment, about 
three months later, Karl felt it might 
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not be too brash to call Allison — at 
most other moments he thought it 
would be. Feeling thus free to dial 
her number, he phoned. The magic 
voice he expected to answer did, and 
once again Allison was chatting very 
pleasantly with him; not one time 
was there a tone of, “Oh, it’s you 
again.” 

This very sweetness was backfir- 
ing on Allison, though, for it was 
one of the things that had prompted 
Karl to feel he could call her. The 
conversation ambled happily along 
until it was time for Karl to get to 
the point. Both he and Allison were 
aware that the other knew the score, 
so to speak, so Karl hedged for a 
moment. 

“Well,” he said, “the reason I 
called, as you might have guessed, 
was to ask you out.” 

There was a new movie in town 
called, “Never Take No For An 
Answer,” and he had figured out his 
approach well in advance. 

“If you go out with me,” he 
smiled through the telephone, “we 
could, ah, go see ‘Never Take No 
For An Answer’.” 

Allison laughed spontaneously. 
This too was why he liked her. 

“Well...” she said personably and 
slowly, “since you put it that way 
— ” She paused. 

This seemed an appropriate time 
for Karl to interject a “Please?” in 
as manly a manner as possible. 

“You’re making me feel terrible,” 
she said. 

Karl threw in one more coaxing 
word. 

“All right,” Allison agreed. 

Karl was momentarily elated, for 
it was progress and not too many 


teeth had been pulled. Now he had 
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only to go through with it by trying 
not to remember that Allison really 
didn’t like him. He had phoned at 
one propitious moment out of many 
unfavorable ones, all of which natur- 
ally returned the minute he put the 
phone down and thought about the 
situation. He felt foolish more than 
once before he called for Allison. 

But call for her he did. He won- 
dered how much she’d impress him 
on second sight. He had to wait for 
her a few minutes and when she 
appeared, lo, she wasn’t as much of 
a dream — but only for a moment. 
After a few minutes of her smile 
and voice and manner again, he was 
on the road to re-enchantment. And 
she was still quite good looking, al- 
though perhaps not exactly as pretty 
as he had thought. 

In the back of Karl’s mind, dur- 
ing the evening, was that recurring 
notion that he was on shaky ground 
in taking Allison out again, but, 
once started, he acted as if it all were 
just another natural date. 

Allison acted no differently. She 
was as friendly and pleasant and 
close as ever. They made puns and 
laughed, and at one point the con- 
versation turned to a story which 
Allison had read and liked but which 
she couldn’t quite understand. Karl 
hadn’t read it, but Allison related 
the plot. It was evidently symbolic 
and concerned a fantastic little girl 
who pestered a middle-aged spinster 
in an alarming fashion. One of the 
things that puzzled Allison was 
when the spinster bought some white 
roses. 

“T couldn’t figure out just what 
they meant,” Allison said. 

“They might signify the woman’s 
sexless life,’ Karl ventured, but since 
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he hadn’t read the story, he hadn’t 
much to go on. 

“T liked that story very much,” 
Allison finished. 

“T’ll have to read it sometime,” 
Karl said, and jotted the title in 
his notebook. 

Later, when Karl took Allison 
home, things were still pleasant. A 
decisive moment was at hand, how- 
ever. Karl had heretofore repressed 
Allison’s earlier rejection of him, but 
now the end of the evening reminded 
him of it and this made it hard to 
continue as if their date hadn’t its 
complicated background. When they 
parked in front of her house, Allison 
in her poised way made no move to 
rush out of the car. But Karl 


couldn’t be completely unconfused 
here, considering all that had gone 
before in their relationship. 

“I guess things should be a little 
strained now,” he stammered, and 


added a few more almost incoherent 
thoughts related to his uncertainty. 
He wondered about leaning over and 
kissing her more than he had ever 
wondered about that with any other 
girl, Now that he was smack up 
against a tight situation where some- 
thing had to be decided for or 
against him, he had to think about 
the factors — he was that type; un- 
fortunately they were much too dis- 
concerting, so he stammered some 
more and they ended by getting out 
of the car and going to the house 
door. 

Feeling rather silly, Karl was about 
to say good night when Allison piped 
almost imperceptibly, “Aren’t you 
going to come in?” 

Karl was surprised, but he felt this 
was nice and considerate of her. He 
accepted. 
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Inside the living room, Allison 
looked considerably more radiant 
than before. She took her shoes off 
and sat at one end of the sofa with 
her back against the sofa arm and her 
feet under her. She was framed, as 
it were, in this position, and the low 
light was just right on her: she 
looked rather beautiful. Karl sat on 
the other end of the sofa facing her. 
She was wearing a girlish, checked 
tafetta dress and this, contrasted 
with her womanly features and long 
glamorous hair, made her seem very 
purely young, yet quite mature. 

On the wall there was an oil paint- 
ing of her when she was eleven: she 
pointed it out to him. The child in 
this picture wasn’t as pretty as the 
present edition, but the artist had 
captured the somewhat wide-eyed 
and serious, but even then feminine 
expression of which Allison was later 
possessed . . . That expression was 
really what made her beautiful, Karl 
thought, or at least, that was what 
made him like her. 

She continued to be friendly, al- 
though she declined to be kissed 
(Karl felt a little less confused, so he 
had tried). She entertained him with 
some living room tricks, and her 
pleasant — always pleasant — talk 
came easily. Once Karl looked 
around the living room and noted a 
little trophy. Allison explained it 
was for an inconsequential beauty 
contest she had won when she was 
considerably younger. She mentioned 
more proudly, however, that a year 
back, she had been named queen of a 
college festival. 

“One of the law students investi- 
gated me afterwards,” she said. 

“How nice,” Karl remarked with 
a grin. 
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Allison laughed. “‘He had to do an 
investigation for a course, so he came 
and investigated me. Very nice, too.” 
She sat musing for a moment. 

Probably likewise for him, Karl 
figured. Then beauty contests were 
dispensed with, and something else 
took their place until Allison finally 
suggested it was late. Karl agreed and 
she walked him to the door. In her 
stocking feet she was reasonably 
shorter than he and he bent down to 
kiss her. She moved her head away 
smilingly, and Karl realized that 
such things were not for that eve- 
ning. But everything had gone so 
extra-nicely this time that he felt 
sure it didn’t necessarily mean any- 
thing. He couldn’t help being curi- 
ous, however, whether she would go 
out with him again. 

“Am I going to see you again?” 
he said bluntly, though conscious of 
how awkward the remark was. 

Allison didn’t reply for a few sec- 
onds. “Are you waiting for an an- 
swer?” she smiled as he stood there. 

“No,” Karl said, suddenly realiz- 
ing fully the clumsiness of his re- 
quest, “I’ll be a gentleman.” 

He said good night and walked 
out, and she smiled to him as he left. 
But he wouldn’t stop wondering 
where he stood, although he had a 
sad idea. He contemplated his pos- 
sible position as he listened to some 
soft early morning music on the 
radio on the way home. Then he 
thought the evening over. Why 
shouldn’t she go out with him again, 
damn it? 

The next day the wondering 
started in earnest. His idea of her 
after their first date had been vague 
though compelling, but after this 
second one it was more clear that 
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she was very nice. Whatever faults 
Allison might have were no doubt 
obscured by his still knowing too 
little about her and also by his un- 
certainty about her regard for him; 
but nevertheless this girl compared 
so excellently, he thought, to the 
others he had taken out that he felt it 
had been worth the risk of being 
made a fool. 

Really, he sensed vaguely, this was 
the situation: whenever he was with 
Allison she was so pleasant that when 
she said no over a telephone — and 
so sweetly at that — it was difficult 
to reconcile the two. If she had visi- 
bly discouraged him last night, he 
wouldn’t be so anxious to call. But 
she hadn’t, and in addition he was 
beginning to passionately want her, 
so much so that the need, heightened 
by his uncertainty, was almost phys- 
ically painful. Still, he forced him- 
self to wait a few days before calling 
her. When he could be logical he felt 
she probably would say no, but then 
why should she, when they had got- 
ten along so nicely? It was silly, he 
realized, but he was experiencing 
pint-sized editions of Hope and De- 
spair. Finally he called her. 

**Hi, Allison.” 

“Hello, Karl.” She drew it out, 
half-amiably. 

After a few pleasantries: ‘‘I 
haven’t gotten around to reading 
that book about the white roses yet,” 
he said. 

“You must sometime,” she re- 
turned. 

“Well,” Karl stated jestingly, “we 
might as well get down to brass 
tacks. Can I see you next Tuesday 
or so?” 

“Well —” Allison drew it out. 

“We could make cheese blintzas.” 
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From Allison: “I’m thinking.” 
Karl wished she wouldn’t think so 

much. “You know what Shakespeare 

or someone said, ‘Nothing’s right or 
wrong but thinking makes it so’.” 

He wasn’t interested too much in 

the sense this made, but it filled the 


gap. 

At last Allison spoke. “I — don’t 
—think so,” she said slowly. It 
amounted to no. 

The ax had fallen. Karl reacted 
first by being annoyed. “Why,” he 
intoned, “‘did you — well, your hand 
was always there to hold, and you 
never crouched near the door in the 
—_ and, well, you acted like a 

irl — .” 

“T should hope so,” Allison said. 

Then Karl realized that there 


didn’t seem to be much point in go- 
ing on; it was stupid anyway, so he 
muttered something about not both- 
ering her any more and hung up. It 


was evident that he had made a fool 
of himself. Why he hadn’t been 
aware of this sooner he didn’t know. 
Probably he had, but he had ignored 
such knowledge. He wondered — 
perhaps rationalizing —if it hadn’t 
been because he had been set to think 
one thing about Allison and had been 
stuck with this conception — her 
closeness, her sweetness, what he had 
been trying to tell her on the phone. 
He had played the fool, true, but he 
had also been fooled. 

Yet why even that? He wasn’t 
stupid: he could recognize some- 
thing appearing as it was not. Alli- 
son’s refusals had pointed that out 
to him. He blushed but rescued him- 
self with a last thought: his problem 
had been not that he didn’t recog- 
nize reality, but that he just hadn’t 
believed it; he had known the truth, 
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but he just hadn’t believed it. Well 
now he believed it; now his emotions 
accepted what his brain had prob- 
ably known for so long, and had 
finally succeeded, with Allison’s 
help, in hammering into his glands. 

In the light of this minor revela- 
tion, Karl now could begin to feel 
just how much of a fool he had made 
of himself, whereas before he had 
only vaguely known it. He wasn’t 
sure whether or not to condemn Al- 
lison for misleading him. She could 
have been more considerate by being 
less considerate . . . Perhaps it was 
all gentle coquetry on her part... 
At any rate he felt foolish, and yet 
felt too that he should apologize for 
his actions. 

Calling her concerning this 
wouldn’t be the right method, but 
one day he stumbled upon what he 
thought would be clever and at the 
same time effective. He had passed 
a bookstore and decided to get the 
story which he and Allison had dis- 
cussed. He read it and figured it out 
somewhat —it was too bad he 
couldn’t tell Allison, because it had 
been fun doing; he also found that 
the white roses were an insignificant 
part of the story. But since they had 
talked about them, he thought send- 
ing Allison a dozen white roses (he 
would sign it with the name of the 
story’s main character — the annoy- 
ing little girl—in quotes) might 
make her smile and think better of 
him; maybe she would even amiably 
expect him to call again. 

Perhaps in the back of his mind 
he meant this as merely another 
overture, but he was sending the 
roses with the outward intention of 
never calling her again. Now that 
the “reality,” as he saw it, was clear, 
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he could no longer ply her. But he 
could atone for not recognizing the 
situation and also gently chide Alli- 
son for her part in the confusion. It 
was a good idea. 

He hesitated a few times before 
sending the roses: Allison might mis- 
construe them and think them bi- 
zarre, or she might not realize who 
had sent them and they would go 
for naught. But he had gotten the 
desire and send them he did. Yet 
once sent, like a bottle containing a 
message Cast out to sea by a romantic 
child, their effect could never be 
known. 

Except that he might meet Allison 
sometime by chance. . .. Though they 
lived in different suburbs, their 


backgrounds were similar enough so 
that there was some likelihood of 
their turning up in the same places; 
that this probably wouldn’t occur 


simultaneously, of course, decreased 
the possibility. Karl, however, pic- 
tured Allison’s sense of humor caus- 
ing her to laugh when she got the 
roses and say with a smile, “That 
idiot.” Or if they met, she might say 
quizzically, “Did you send me those 
roses?” And then he might pretend 
he hadn’t or acknowledge it right 
away; she might in that case give 
him an affectionate look, even if she 
remained stand-offish ... 

It took three months but they did 
meet again, in a resort hotel. Karl 
spotted her first and involuntarily 
blushed hotly. After he recovered a 
little he approached her and, half- 
way there, was greeted with an ani- 
mated smile of recognition. She still 
looked good to him, he noted. He 
said hello and felt impelled to add, 
“I always wanted to apologize for 
that last phone call.” 
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“There’s no need,” Allison said. 
They talked awhile and then Alli- 

son excused herself. Karl looked after 
her. That had been all; there had 
been no mention of white roses. Karl 
had thought of them two seconds 
after he started to talk to her, but 
there hadn’t been a word about 
them. Perhaps she had forgotten, he 
reflected, or perhaps she wasn’t up 
to the challenge of recognizing them, 
even though he had expected her to 
be. He wondered had his last gesture 
been lost? Possibly so, for various 
times during the week-end they 
talked, but never a word of white 
roses. 

In the evening he was reconciled 
to not having a further thought 
about going out with Allison, so 
when he noticed her escort he could 
be a little objective. He was tall and 
good looking, but too old and some- 
what too urban — not quite the type 
Karl would have expected Allison to 
be with. He smiled somewhat rue- 
fully as he remembered that such ex- 
pectations had perhaps been the root 
of all the trouble. 

The week-end went by, and the 
morning he left he didn’t see Alli- 
son — not that it mattered much. 
She still appealed to him, though per- 
haps just a trifle less than before, but 
now when his mind turned to Alli- 
son at all, he thought only about the 
white roses. They had been an idea 
of his that he would rather have had 
recognized by Allison than anything 
else. They hadn’t been recognized; 
the pattern of his relation with Alli- 
son, he could see, was running true. 

When he got back home, though, 
he couldn’t help thinking about her 
again. So after a week had passed, he 


decided — he had been thinking of 
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it all along—to phone her. He 
would ask her, on the spur of the 
moment, if she’d like to go out and 
have a drink that night . . . Back in 
his mind, he was aware that the 
phone call would give Allison an- 
other chance to say something about 
the roses. After all, maybe she hadn’t 
thought of them immediately when 
he had seen her last; now, after a 
week, she might remember and wish 
she could tell him. Here was her 
chance .. . He called. 

“Hi, Allison,” he said. “I didn’t 
have a chance to say good-by last 
week, so I thought I’d call.” 

Allison thanked him. 

“T guess,” he said, “this call wasn’t 
prompted by anything rational, but 
I just figured I’d like to.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked. 

“Well, you know —” 

She remained silent, and dropped 
it there; it was just another stammer 
on his part. Maybe she didn’t know 
and, anyway, maybe she shouldn’t. 

They talked a little longer, and 
then Allison said, “Well, I’m right 
in the middle — ” She paused. 

“TI understand,” Karl said. There 
was not much use asking her out 
now, especially since a no was prob- 
ably forthcoming. But, more im- 
portant, there had been no mention 
of the roses; it looked as if they were 
forever lost. Karl wouldn’t think of 
bringing them up: it could only ruin 
the effect they might have had, and 
that consideration was greater than 
his curiosity. Perhaps it was best, too 
— because this way he was breaking 
away clean from Allison; nothing 
was going to complicate matters and 
put him back on the fence again. It 
was just another step in understand- 
ing Allison’s rejection of him. So he 
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said good-by and wished her a pleas- 
ant season. 

She wished him the same. “If 
you’re around here, drop in some- 
time,” she finished. 

Karl said he would, and that was 
that. He had blinked, though, at her 
saying drop in sometime. He knew 
he wouldn’t because the invitation 
was just a pleasantry on her part. Or 
at least he hoped there would never 
be a particular moment some months 
from now when he might remember 
that and think it an invitation. 

After he put down the receiver, 
he thought about Allison and her 
charm, but it was the roses that 
bothered him primarily. If she had 
only said something, he could have 
been even with her again. That was 
what he wanted: he felt he had lost 
some self-respect and the roses were 
really the means of regaining it. 

Maybe he and Allison were even 
at that; it didn’t actually seem likely 
that she didn’t know about the roses 
... But the silence — the wondering 
— that was the cruelest thing of all. 
Pretty soon enough time would 
elapse so that she never could say 
anything simply because she would 
have forgotten. Then no sign from 
her would be reality and the roses 
would be no more. He shrugged; he 
had been routed completely. 

So completely, in fact, that in the 
course of the following year he oc- 
casionally still thought of Allison, 
and even then with a little longing. 
Although he never took up her offer 
to drop in, he had almost succumbed 
several times. He had to laugh be- 
cause it meant that he had still been 
taking stock in contradictions. But 
in time all that was past. There was 
no reason to think of Allison any- 
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more, even when, a few years later, 
he ran into an acquaintance and, in 
chatting, found out rather definitely 
that Allison was indiscreetly in- 
clined, and that way back those 
stories probably hadn’t been lies. 
Yet he did think about her some- 
times, as all of us do about things 
which we never quite could have 
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(we knew not why), but which we 
remember as beautiful. When he 
thought of her the contradictions 
were almost entirely obscured, even 
though he was aware of them, and 
he remembered her as beautiful. He 
smiled as he thought: After all, it 
was there that the reality actually 
lay. 


A Moment in Combat 


Jack LuzzaTtro 


Now shall the valor of a man be known, 
When heads are thunder from the stunning shock 


Of broadswords crashing on the fragile bone, 
And stout spears splintered to the very stock. 


Arms must be lifted for the sword must flash, 
The sword must finish what the spear began; 
Swift blood is burning at the stinging lash 
Of soft-voiced laughter from a nobler man. 


What can a fighter, sobbing in the steel 
Of ringing helmet, do to stop the flood 
Of giddy thunder when the senses reel 
From throbbing frenzy of the maddened blood? 


Nay, weep not at the splendor of your lord 
When friendship waits you with the sheathéd sword. 


Harbor 


LEGARDE S. DouGHTY 


4:00 p.m. 


The moon is over St. Michael’s tower, 
crescent, and white as the clean angles; 
not ivory and not snow, 

but iris, white and cool in a blue shell. 


Tin ladybirds run in the streets, 

two-toned and delightful with comfort 
built into them for shrewd parasites 

going mostly nowhere, 

fearful of tax and slump and miscegenation; 
they do not see the crescent, 

do not hear the bells; 

their senses touch nothing familiarly 

but evanescent particles of dross 

that smog the times. 


8:00 p.m. 


It is the same clean moon 
that crested the white tower 
in blue afternoon. 


This same clean moon 

sinks in salt water 

filthy as the piles it caresses 

with promiscuous fingers of a frowsy woman. 


This clean moon sends clean phrases of light 
breaking in casual lyrics on the corrupt harbor. 
They close themselves in nervous parentheses 
around heterogeneous keels, 

but mostly around cluttered diesel things 
insensate mouths call freightboats . . . 
unbeautiful but splendid in their strength. 


Sailing—much as simplicity— 
is almost outdated . . . and the more to be wished 
because of the analogy. 


12:00 midnight 


The wharf is an etching in black ink 
that splashes rags of electric light 
against muscled hulls. 

And light on faces is raw electric. 


One face greets the stranger placidly, 
softened by hate of love. 


Clique of faces un-greet the intruder brutally, 
hardened by love of hate. 


Yachts down harbor are Veblen’s conspicuous waste. 
Such whims do not fish, do not haul, 

but go where calm secures; 

and gin is first in fitful agenda 

of primrose captains whose faces are turned. 


Only the face that grief has made 
is one to look into with brow unvisored, 
weapon out of hand. 


To Jesse Stuart 


SETH WADE 


When out of my own dark hills you descended 

Upon the campus, the elbowing thunder of your voice 
Staggered the teacups. 

Amid the china of critical dialectic 

What an outlandish bear you were! 

And how you flailed, mopped earnest sweat, and roared 
“Writing is doing” 

And fitting your rough hands to the lectern 

As if it had been a bull-tongue plow 

Tore up the ennui of the usual thing. 

Behold, the roots of a song-swept tree of tales. . . 

Next morning, 

While the professor led us on the Approach to Literature, 
I looked beyond the hedges to the hills and heard, 

As leaf-ears in the wake of thunder might, 

Above moist earth the joy of a lonesome wind in my own land. 
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